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RUBBER EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK, INC. 


STARTS TRADING IN RUBBER FUTURES 





Contracts Valued at Over $500,000 Change Hands on First 
Day—Exchange to be Open Five Days a Week from 
10 a. m. to 3 p. m.—Many Present at Opening 





Trading in rubber with a market value of more than $500,000., the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, Inc. opened for business February 15 at 31 South William St. 


with an attendance during part of the day which taxed the capacity of the floor. 


The 


opening trading was marked by exciting bidding, 64 contracts of 24 tons each being 


dealt in during the first hour. 


In declaring the exchange formally opened, President Francis R. Henderson said 
he was econvineed that the exchange would add a worthy chapter to the record of 


American marketing methods. The rise 
of rubber to its present importance, he 
said, was one of the romances of modern 
business. In commenting upon the re- 
cent marked fluctuations in the price of 
crude rubber, he said: 

“Over production plus temporary under 
consumption brought ruinously low prices 
in 1921. Then artificial restriction of 
production brought about a temporary 
searcity last year with very high prices. 
Enforced curtailment in consumption was 
the inevitable result with a consequent 
decline in prices. In each case the mar- 
ket had no shock absorber, and price 
movements were dangerously violent. 

“The inauguration of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York will provide a 
greater number of traders in rubber, and 
through its greater breadth the market 
will absorb the purchases and sales in a 
more orderly manner. This will provide 
the necessary brake on price movements 
which will give producer and consumer 
the opportunities of safeguard they just- 
ly demand.” 

Among the early orders executed on the 
exchange were a number said to be for 
foreign account. Jerome Lewine, of 
H. Hentz & Co., one of the leading Cot- 
ton Exchange houses, was one of the 
most active traders. Others were J. 





Chester Cuppia, of J. C. Cuppia & Co., 
and W. S. Hammesfahr, of Henderson, 
Helm & Hammesfahr. 

Trading was confined to four months, 
March, May, July and December, with 
July the most active and May next. 
Prices eased up during the afternoon and 
closed lower. 

A luncheon, given by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the exchange, at India 

















Francis R. Henderson 


House was one of the features of the 
opening. President Henderson acted as 
toastmaster and expressed his gratitude 
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A Scene on the Floor on the Opening Day 





-_ 





Rubber Exchange Opens 
Continued from Page 7! 
£m a member of it and my firm (Harriss, 
Irby & Vose) has five memberships.” 

J. Barstow Smull, president of the Pro- 
duce Exchange, spoke of the effort which 
his exchange had to have the rub- 
ber people form exchange in con- 
junction with his exchange. “There are 
not a sufficient number ot markets 
in New York to-day where we can deal 
in futures,” he 

C. R. Berrian, vice-president of the 
Central Union Trust Co., said: “There is 
good reason to believe that the Rubber 
Exchange will have a steadying effect on 
prices and so contribute to safeguard the 
industry. The great function of the ex- 
change, as I see it, is to offer a concen 
trated, centralized rubber market 

to quote some well known authority 
cpen prices will be openly arrived at.” 

Trading Rules 

Trading on the Exchange is governed 
by the following regulations: All 
tracts are tor 5,600 lb. or multiples there 
of. Rubber may delivered against 
contracts at differentials established by 
the Adjustment Committee on the day of 
delivery. No contracts for future delivery 
may be made or recorded for any month 
excepting the current month or one of 
the eleven Quota- 
tions are in cents and decimals of a cent 
per pound. No transaction 1s permitted 
wherein the price shall contain a smaller 
decimal than one-tenth cent per 
pound. Thus, fluctuation of one- 
tenth of one cent would make a difference 
5,600-pound 


made 
an 


open 


said 


Ww here 


con- 


be 


succeeding months 


ot one 


en h 


of $5.60 pro or con on 
contract 
The following rates of commission are 


the lowest that may be charged on trans- 
actions for future delivery: (a) For each 
5,600 pounds bought or sold for any 


person residing in the United States or 


Canada who is not a member of the Ex- 
change, $12.50. (b) For any person 


residing outside of the United States or 
Canada who is not a member of the Ex- 
change, the foregoing rate 
(¢) Rates for members residing in the 
United States or Canada, $6.25 for 5,600 
pounds. (d) For foreign members, 
$8.75 for each 5,600 pounds 

The following grades of Hevea planta- 
delivered 


plus $2.50. 


tion rubber be against a 
contract on the exchange: 

a Standard quality ribbed smoked 
sheets; (2) standard quality first latex 


crepe; (3) good F.A.Q. ribbed smoked 


may 


sheets (Rubber Exchange type) at an 
allowance of 2 cents per pound; (4) off 
quality first latex crepe (Rubber Ex 
change type) at an allowance of 2 cents 
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per pound; (5) ordinary F.A.Q. ribbed 
smoked sheets (Rubber Exchange type) 
at an allowance of 4 cents per pound.” 

All adjustments are to be made by the 
Quality Committee in accordance with 
the rule governing arbitration. 

In a statement given out by the Ex- 
change shortly before opening it was 
tated that, “25 years ago, there would 
have been no exeuse for the existence of 
a rubber exchange—no warrant for or- 
ganized dealings in contracts. In 1900, 
production of rubber a- 

i to only 53,890 tons which, at an 
«timated average price for that year of 


t he world’s 


i} eenuts per pound, gave a gross value 
the total product of $76,653,000. 

| ons on the part of producers, 
itors and consumers were easily 
condveted through established channels, 
wnd the output of the Amazon, the Far 


Kast and oth-r producing localities found 
its way to market much as any other 
commodity in which the volume of trad- 
ing was of moderate proportions. 
Exchange Now Necessary 

Conditions have undergone a mar- 
velous transformation in the last quarter 
of a century. In 1925, the world’s pro- 
duction of rubber reached a total of 503,- 
000 tons. The product, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, had an 
average value of 481% cents per pound, 
which gives the impressive total of 
$546,459,000. 

“These figures not tell the whole 
story. In 1900, the automobile was 
familiarly known to the publie as a horse- 
less carriage. In those days it was not 
an industry, but an experiment. The 
pneumatic tire for the motor car was in 
the earliest stages of development. Such 
a thing as the balloon tire of these days 
would have been regarded as a practical 


“ 


do 


impossibility. The whole sale value of 

tire production last year is estimated at 

$886,700,000, and the retail value. ae- 
Continued o Page 4 











A View of the Floor Showing the Trading Ring 
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DOVAN LOSES SUIT AGAINST CORONA cata eer 
CORD TIRE TO VALIDATE DPG PATENT | teen unin te pig 


of tires instead of a 25 per cent ad- 
vance, which had been threatened, 
were effected as a direct result of the 
House Commerce Committee inves- 





Court Decides that Morris L. Weiss, Assignor to Dovan 


Chemical Corp., was not the Inventor or Discoverer tigations into foreign control of crude 
f Dinhenvicuanidine as : R bher Accel < rubber, according to Representative 
of Diphenylguanidine as a Rubber Accelerator Shalfenherser ef Nehewihe. file ier 


—- sistent demand as a member of the 
committee to investigate profits of 
American tire companies as well as 
the alleged British crude _ rubber 


In the decision recently handed down by Judge Gibson in the District Court ot 
the United States for the Western District of Pennsylvania on the suit of the Dovan 


Chemical Corp., New York, agaist the Corona Cord Tire Co., East Butler, Pa., the monopoly, Mr. Shallenberger said 
Court said that in its opinion the testimony did not show conclusively that Morris L. led to a price cut instead of an ad- 
Weiss was the discoverer of DPG as an accelerator of vulcanization and therefore vance. 











declared the patent invalid. 
The case, which will be appealed by the Dovan corporation, was started against 


the Corona company as a user ol di- 
































phenyl-guanidine in an attempt to vali- 
date Weiss patent, No. 1,411,231, as- 
signed te the Dovan corporation. This 
patent was declared invalid in May, 1923, 
in the Dovan Chemical Corp. vs National bd bd 
Aniline & Chemical Co. suit. a {in istor 
The Weiss patent was granted by the 
U. S. Patent Office March 25, 1922 upon 
appleation filed November 12, 1921. 
The patent examiner, the Court stated in In every field of progress, there is always 
his decision, cited a paper read by Dr. some outstanding figure of distinction. 
G. D. Kratz on Sept. 6, 1919, before the 
American Chemical Society, as an an- 
ticipation of the patent. Upon affidavits . C = a = = , 
being furnished by Mr. Weiss to sustain GOOD‘ EAR, EDISON, ROOSEVELT . PEARY J 
. claim that he had diseovered the quali- NURMI—names to conjure with—universally acclaimed as 
ties of DPG as an accelerator prior to leaders in their separate spheres. Some of their qualities are 
the Kratz paper, the patent was issued. fo d ° tl : t oe =" t | A . | . 
No testimony was introduced to show und in their contemporaries ut these men stand supreme. 
any discovery by Dr. Kratz prior to the 
reading of his paper. e pate ” tes- ; . . 
a that = has m i It is a far cry from History-making Men, to Re- 
early in 1918 and made a number of tests claimed Rubber,— } 
with it prior te February, 1919. His 
testimony was supported by other wit- 
nesses in the factory ol the Republie But let us tell you that 
Rubber Co., Younstown, Ohio, where 
the tests were made. Their testimony was BISON SUPER-RECLAIM 
intended to establish completion of the is making History 
discovery of DPG prior t the reading ’ 5 ; 
of Dr. Kratz’s paper. It was admitted 
that the Republic Rubber Co. never used Never has a stock like this been available before— 
DPG in the manufacture of any goods 3 er oe s ly 
neler te March 1, 1800. with rubber-like qualities undreamed of previously 
According to the Court, the testimony in any Reclaimed. 
showed that prior to September 7, 1919 It bears the true marks of distinction—superb 
Weiss made a number of tests with DPG balance, broad application, and the unequalled 
but that they were too few in number ope . 
send 0b & veuull: leadeabeeive in te Gen te ability to stand the test of time. 
superioriiy of DPG over TPG was shown. 
Judge Gibson therefore declared the 
patent invalid and upheld the Corona WHY NOT TRY IT ? 
Cord Tire Company in its contentions. 
Attorneys for defendant were Pennie, PE SO ae es ae ae 
Davis. Mary in & Edmonds, 165 Broadway, Nncacsecs ss sss sus see s\a\s sissies ss)0\0 sss \eisieie.= eevee ees see : poo0cc00D 
N. Y. C.F. E. Barrow of this law firm 
was trial attorney. 
(A complete resumé of the past liti- U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., Inc. 
gation and history of DPG appear on ° 
Fuse 205 of thie lncnn—eeeent 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Factories: Buffalo, N. Y. 
al — AKRON REPRESENTATIVE: F. F. Dugan, 617 Second Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Federal to Build Addition 
The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, - . ” 
Wis., manufacturers of tires and kindred “43 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers. 
rubber products, has awarded the con- 
tract for an addition to its faetory. It . —__—_—— _|j 
is estimated to cost close to $275,000. 
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Rubber Exchange Opens 


(Continued from Page 332) 


cording to Standard Daily Trade Service, 
is placed at well in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. These figures, it should be borne 
in mind, do not take into consideration 
the countless articles for household and 
cther purposes made from rubber. 

“As matters stand today, the rubber in- 
dustry ranks tenth in importance among 
the great enterprises of the United States. 

“Perhaps a better idea of the amazing 
progress might be gained if we make 
comparison with another industry. In 
1900, the total value of the cotton crop 


of the United States was placed at 
$494,000,000, less than the gross value 
of the rubber output of 1925. Yet in 
1900, the New York Cotton Exchange 


had been in existence for nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

“The basis for establishing organized 
trading in contracts for erude rubber is 
exactly the same as that which forced 
merchants in other world commodities to 


adopt similar procedure. When wheat, 
cotton, coffee or sugar were handled in 
moderate volume with the commodity 
passing quickly from producer to con- 


sumer, the risk involved in price changes 
likewise was moderate. A comparatively 
small number of merchant firms could 
conduct the business with little or no 
hazard resulting from price changes. It 
was increased in volume and the risks 
attendant price changes in transit 
trom producer to manutacturing 
sumer that forced the adoption of the 


on 
con- 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
RUBBER EXCHANGE 


The officers of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, Inc. are: 

President, Francis R. Henderson 

Vice President, Charles T. Wilson 

Treasurer, Werner S. Hammesfahr 

Secretary, Walter Dutton 

The board of directors is com- 
posed of the following members: 

Francis R. Henderson, Werner S. 
Hammesfahr, Charles T. Wilson, 
Jerome Lewine, J. Chester Cuppia, 
James P. Grant and C. T. Revere. 
(Two more members are still to be 
elected to the board). 

The officers of the Rubber Ex- 
change Clearing House, Inc., 14 South 
William St., are: 

President, Edward Maurer 

Sec. & Treas., Theo. B. Carver 

Asst. Treas., Edward T. Thompsop 











future contract system in grain, cotton, 
coffee and other products, and the rubber 
trade of the world is now confronted by 
the necessity of adopting similar meas- 
ures to absorb risk, provide flexibility for 
operations and furnish an agency that 
will aid in. stabilizing fluctuations in 
] rice. 

“The organization of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, Ine., therefore, is 
merely a step that registers the placing 
of the rubber trade on the advanced plane 
now occupied by other great staple com- 
modities.” 

Up until the opening of the Cocoa & 
Rubber Exchange on February 2 last and 
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the recent opening of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, trading in rubber 
futures was done in London. A futures 
market is of the greatest importance to 
aealers and manufacturers in view of the 
uncertainties regarding future prices and 
the possibilities of wide fluctuations, 
s'milar to those of 1925. 

The popular idea of an exchange is 
that it is for speculative purposes only. 
This is far from true. An exchange 
which deals in a ecqgmmodity, makes it pos- 
sible to secure a fixed value for that com- 
modity and its products, to the advantage 
of the producer, the manufacturer and 
the dealer, during the period of produc- 
tion, preparation and final distribution. 
Although the speculator takes the chances 
of fluctuation, the business interests con- 
cerned get the advantage of having these 
chances largely eliminated through the 
use of hedge sales. 

A commodity, such as rubber, protected 
by hedge sales and for which there is al- 
ways a ready market is a much more de- 
sirable collateral to poankers who require 
a far smaller margin in such cases than 
where they are without the protection of 
an exchange. Those who do not use an 
exchange, if it is available, are them- 
selves gambling in fluctuations in prices 
of their products. Wide price fluctua- 
tions in a commodity are diminished on 
a properly organized exchange, and such 
fluctuations as do oceur are usually due 
to developments representing the opinion 
ef the trade based on carefully considered 
estimates of supply and demand, and on 
forecasted statistical conditions. 








List of Members of the New York Rubber Exchange 


The members of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc. are 
Frank G. Alden, Julian A. Acosta, Paul Adler, 


Leopold 8S. Bache, Robert Badenhop, R. 8. Bald- 
win, Louis Bamberger, Sylvan M. Barnet, Herman 
B. Baruch, 8S. W. Baruch, James Bennett, Joseph 
F Bernard, Theodore Bernstein, Victor C. 
Blandin, Jacob Bleibtreu, John Chester Botts, W. 
Hamilton Busk, Benjamin Block, James E 
Cairns, Albert P. Calvet, M. M. Carew, George 
H. Carnahan, I. B. Catz, George A. H. Churchill, 
R. L. Chipman, Louis J. Cohen, Fred Croft, 
Harold H. Cummings, J. Chester Cuppia, Norman 


©. Davidson. H. Davila, Edwin C. DeLanie, 
Herbert S. DeLanie, T. A. Desmond, Leo Dia- 
mond, E. A. Dressel, George B. Dryden, L. W 
Dumont, Fred W. Dunbar 

Earle Bros., Paul Elbocen, B. 8S. Ellis, Geo. A 
Ellis, Jr., Carl Erpf, T. K. Evans, H. N. 
Edwards, C. Falk, A. C. Forney, H. W. French, 
Geo. Friedman, Albert L. Funk, A. A. Garth- 
waite, Marchall Geer, Caroll V. Goran, 8S. E 
Giudici, Leo. Goldsmith, James P. Grant, Fred 
W. Gravendorst, John J Griffith, Alexander 
Guttman, Werner 8. Hammesfahr, Ira M. Hamil- 
burg Handy. Roger S. Hardy, Irving H. 
Hare, Bayliss FE. Harriss, Richard T. Harrisa, 
Robert M. Harriss, W. L. Harriss, H. Hauff, E. 
Kenneth Hebden, Frank M. Hartcorn, Forst 
Haviland, Clarence R. Heaume, Harold H. Hen- 
derson, J. W. Herron, H. Hollesen, Robert E. 
EHforton, Frederick Housman, Geo. H. Hutzler, 
Francis R. Henderson, Henry T. Helm, Frank E 
Hirach 

E. N. B. Janssen, Harr R. Jeffords, C. C 
Johnston, O. F johnston, K G Tudson. J. L 
Julian, Wm. J. Jung, Richard Kaminski, Wm. F 


Kane, C. B. Kaufmann, Louis V. Keeler, Leslie 
E. Keifer, R. R. Kershaw, Frank Lester Kittle, 
Paul W. Kocher, O. W. Kracht, Samuel Kubie, 
A. H. Lamborn, Maurice Lamotte, Warren A. 
Lamson, Harold M. Lehman, Jerome Lewine, 
William Liddell, Jr., Fred’k. W. Ludwig, Jesse L. 
Livermore, Geo. H. Logan, Irving J. Louis, Frank 


W. Lovett, Clarence H. Low, Flick Lowitz, Harold 
8 Lyon, Murray C. McComas, John McFadden, 
Philip G. McFadden, C. F. McPhillips, Louis P. 
McNamarra, A. A. Manchester, Alfred Martin, 
Albert F. Maurer, Edwd. Maurer, Harold C. 
Mayer, David L. Meyer, Murray Millenthal, 


Gordon H. Milne, C. A. Morse, Fred’k L. Munds, 

A. Murphy, John Morgan 

Erickson N. Nichols, Fred’k. K. Nieschlag, 
James E. Odell, Wm. O'Neill, Homer W. Orvis, 
Wm. A. Overton, W. B. Paul, Benj. B. Peabody, 
Henry Perlish, Fred P. Beterson, E. A. Pfaff, 
John J. Pflieger, Robert Pflieger, Edward A. 
Pierce, Wm. W. Pinney, Walter W. Price, Gerald 
E. Perry, Frank D. Pressinger, Lewis D. Raabin, 
Leslie Ravenscroft, James Rawleicgh, C. T. Revere, 


Frank H. Robinson, Julius Rosenfeld, Abraham 
H. Rosenswaig, Harold A. Rouse, J. Edward 
Rowe, Harry Roebeck, Stephen A. Schafer, 


Norrie Sellar, Simon J. Shlenker, E. E. Silver- 
nail, Elliot H. Simpson, Charles J. Sisto, Charles 
Slaughter, Eli B. Springs, 2nd, E. S. Stonington, 
Robert F. Straub, Alberr V. W 


Tallman, E. Terasaki, H. F. Tiedeman, Richard 
H. ‘Toeplitz 

Wm. R. Velthaus, Alden M. Vose, Alvin L 
Wachsman. Daniel E. Wade, Joseph Wade, C. J 
Walter, Sylvan E. Weil, Bulkeley L. Wells, 
Charles T. Wilson, Karl Wolff. N. C. Wolf, 
Charlies FE Wood, John R Wood, R B. Wood- 


bury, C. W. Walters Norman S. Walker and Benj. 
J. Wollman. 

The foreign members of the exchange 

LONDON—Charles Gordon Devitt, Lewis & 
Peat; John Mend! Finn, Drummond, Power & 
Co., Ltd.; W. Glur, Faulkner & Winsor; Herbert 
Kean, Kuhn & Co.; Rudolf Markus, The Products 
Corp.; Ralph Midwood, W. H. Midwood; J. C. 
Ragg, J. H. Raynor & Co., Ltd.; E. W. Schluter 
and G. C. Schluter, Edmd. Schluter & Co.; Wm 
Symington, Symington & Co. 


LIVERPOOL—James Bland, A. & M. Realli; 


are: 


Alfred Jackson Brown, Newall & Clayton. A. D. 
R. Collie, Collie & Co.; J. D. Little, Alexander 
Fecles & Co.; Herbert Henry Girardit, Reiss 


Rros.; Paul Hemelryk, Hornby, Hemelryk & Co.; 
F. J. Herzog, Gruning & Co.; E. Langford Jones, 
Beer Cowell & Co.; A. O. Lowry, A. J. Buston 


& Co.; J. B. Springman, J. H. Springman & Co.; 

W. J. Wamsley, Reynolds & Gibson 
PARIS—Adrian Alcan, Alcan & Co.; Jacob 

Bleibtreu, Abraham & Co.; Paul Etlin; Maurice 


Lehman, Joseph Dannon & Co.; R. Levy Symons; 
Otto Ziesenniss, H. Hentz & Co. 

HAVRE—Perre Dupasquier, Societe Anonyme 
Dupasquier; Maurice Lamotte, Lamotte & Co.; 
Victor Marande; Hugo Schneider; Oliver Senn, 

AMSTERDAM—Nico A. C. Hymans, Wijnand 
& Keppler; Wm. Van de Linde, C. Van Holk; 
Onres Van Nyenrode, P. Onnes & Zoon’s Handel 
Co 

ANTWERP—Walter Herman, G 
Co 

COLOMBO, CEYLON—Norman 
W. Mackie & Co., Ine 


Burrmans & 


Robertson, C 

















INTERNATIONAL PULP CO.,41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE ASB ESTI NM E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
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R. A. STATISTICS SHOW 1925 CRUDE 
RUBBER CONSUMPTION OF 353, 873 TONS 


Consumption of Crude Rubber in Fourth Quarter Declines 
While Reclaimed Rubber Consumption Increases, but 
Figures for Entire Year Show Gain over 1924 








Statistics compiled by the Rubber Association of America from the questionnaire 
for the fourth quarter of 1925 sent to members show that the consumption of crude 
rubber during that period declined against an increase in the consumption of re- 
claimed rubber. The statistics, which for crude rubber consumption represent 92 
per cent of the entire United States industry, give total consumption for the year 
as 353,873 tons, against 301,788 tons, but consumption for the fourth quarter was 
only 78,926 tons as against 91,534 tons in the previous quarter and 83,391 tons in 
the corresponding quarter of 1924. 





tion, is an index that the campaign of 
Herbert Hoover to bring down crude rub- 
ber prices by curtailing American con- 
sumption of that commodity through the 
use of substitutes is bearing fruit. In 
the fourth quarter of 1925 production of 
reclaimed was 38,840 tons, compared with 
31,909 tons in the previous quarter, 27,- 
523 in the second quarter, 25,353 in the 
first and 25,263 in the fourth quarter of 
1924. Shipments were 26,403 in the 
fourth quarter of 1925, against 20,864 in 
the corresponding quarter of 1924. In- 
ventory in the final quarter of 1925 was 
8,827, against 8,838 in the final quarter 
of 1924. 

Inventory of scrap rubber at the end 
of the final quarter of 1925 was 86,846 
tons, against 74,809 in the third quarter 


However, the value of all products 
shipped during the fourth quarter was 
only slightly less than that for the pre- 
ceding quarter and was far greater than 
that for the same period of 1924. The 
value of manufactured products was 
$303,479,000, as compared with $233,404,- 
000 for the final quarter of 1924. 


Of the total consumption of crude rub- 
ber for the final quarter of 1925, 65,084 
tons were used in the manufacture of 
tires and tire sundries and 13,842 tons for 
other products. These figures compare 
with 69,894 tons and 13,497 tons respect- 
ively for the final quarter of 1924. 

The remarkable growth in the con- 


sumption of reclaimed rubber, as shown 
by the statistics of the Rubber Associa- 
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CONSUMERS REFINING 
TO OPEN THIS MONTH 

According to a recent announcement 
made by R. W. Patrick, president, the 
Consumers Rubber Refining Co., Inc., 
Pine St., Elizabeth, N. J., will open in 
the near future. The company will en- 
gage solely in washing, drying and mill- 
ing of crude rubber for rubber manufac- 
turers. Mr. Patrick, who was formerly 
a well-known broker in New York, has 
been active in the crude rubber market 
since 1914. 

Mr. Brawley, a Harvard graduate, who 
is vice president, was chemist for a num- 
ber of years for the Lancaster Tire & 
Rubber Co., Laneaster, Ohio, and was 
later connected with the Panther Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Stoughton, Mass. His last 
affiliation was with the Converse Rubber 
Shoe Co., Malden, Mass. 

Equipment is now being installed in 
the plant and other preparations are be- 
ing made for an early start in operations. 
It is said that when these preparations 
are completed the factory will be one of 
the most complete in the country for the 
washing, drying and milling of crude rub- 
ber. It is said that the service of the 
Consumers Rubber Refining Co. will in- 
clude many features which none of the 
other washing plants now have. 


and 41,273 in the final quarter of 1924. 

The grand total of crude rubber on 
hand and afloat to U. S. ports on Dee. 
31, 1925 was 48,436 tons, against 33,131 
tons in the third quarter and 54,502 tons 
in the final quarter of 1924. 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD NET counterpart of the rum running fleet off PARIS TO HOLD RUBBER 
PROFIT WAS $1,452,577 the coast of the United States. EXHIBITION NEXT YEAR 


, - “Rubber running,” said the correspon 
The annual report of the Kelly-Spring- 


field Tire Co., New York, as of Dee. 31, 
1925, showed a _ strong recovery, which 
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147.94 lotal profit amounted to $3,- government by selected to arrange the exhibit and a 
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Sure-Foot Elects 
R. J. Funkhouser was elected president We recommend Heptene for your considera- 
of the Sure-Foot Heel & Rubber Co., 


a : . tion as a means of reducing accelerator cost 
Gettysburg, Pa., at a recent reorganiza- 5 
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ceiver’s sale. R. J. Bowers was elected Auto Tubes 
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S. E. Snyder, R. J. Bowers, H. H. Jenn- lire Coat stocks 
ings and William G. Niemyer. Wire Insulation 
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Rubber Boom Helps Malays Drug Sundries 


Telegraphing from Penang, Straits Tubing 
Settlements, the correspondent ol the ; : 
Da Vail recently deseribed the enor- Hard Rubber 
mous prosperity the boom in rubber has 
brought the Malay Peninsula. The people HEPTENE is economical—very safe in han- 
of the lO said, made £25,000,000 2 : ¢ 4 
(about $125,000,000) more in 1925 than dling—non toxic to workers and without 
in 1924 out of rubber. objectionable odor. 


Of the 92,000 planters in Malaya only 
2,300 are Europeans. The bulk of the 
rubber is produced on small _ estates 
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TIRES RELATIVELY LOW 
PRICED, SAYS MACMILLAN 


J. A. MaeMillan, president of the Day- 
ion Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, who 
is spending a vacation in Florida, said 
recently, “I think I am safe in saying 
that the price of tires today is lower in 
comparison than that of any other com- 
modity. When one compares the sort of 
service given by the automobile tire of 
today with that of 13 years ago, he will 
\nd that being built to 
last six times as long. 

“There is evidence that 
the price crude likely to 
reach a new high point within the present 
vear. Even if it does, it will not slow 
up the production of tires in this country, 


tires now are 


no immediate 


ot rubber is 


in spite of the many predictions being 
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THE DPG SUIT 


As we go to press, the suit of the 
Grasselli Chemical Co. against Nation- 
al Aniline for infringement of the 
Hoffman DPG patent is being tried 
before Judge Hand in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in New York. Full de- 
tails will be published in THE RUB- 
BER AGE as soon as they are 
available. 











made to that effect abroad, because the 
United States has sufficient rubber con- 
cessions to supply our home market for 
a zood while to come.” 

Mr. MaeMillan added that he believed 
the probabilities of developing rubber 
plantations in the Everglades are well 
worthy of close attention 
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DUTCH FORM SYNDICATE 
TO BUY INDIES RUBBER 


A syndicate for handling Dutch East 
Indian rubber has been formed in Am- 
sterdam, according to the Nieuwe Rot- 
terdamsche Courant. The syndicate con- 
sists of several important rubber and 
tobacco shipping companies, including 
the Rotterdam Lloyd, Nederland Ship- 
ping Co., Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
Deli Co., the Senembah Co., and the Deli- 
Batavia Co. The object is the elimina- 
tion of Chinese middlemen and direct 
dealing with native growers. 

Heretofore it has been Chinese 
Singapore who bought up the raw rub- 
ber and transported it in their own ships 
to Singapore, where it was converted 
into sheets and put on the market. The 
traffic between the Chinese buyers and 
native Malays, however, has been exer- 
cising a bad influence upon the latter. 

The rubber boom has been a source of 
immense profit to them, and they have 
become infected with the vices of the 
newly rich. Their overbearing attitude 
has become such as to make it desirable 
in the interests of Dutch prestige that 
the trade be taken over entirely by Dutch 
hands. 

The initial capital of the syndicate will 
be 1,000,000 florins (about $400,000). 
Two of the members of the syndicate have 
gone to the East Indies to investigate 
and report on the situation, after which a 
combine with a greater capital will be 
formed. 

The plan is to buy rubber from the 
natives, manufacture it in the syndicate’s 
own plants and ship it to Europe in its 
own bottoms, eventually becoming one of 
the central rubber-selling organizations. 


from 


25,973,928 Motors in Use 


According to recent figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce the world had 
25,973,928 automotive vehicles in opera- 
tion on January 1. The figures, which 
were compiled from a world-wide census, 
show that 3,273,000 more ears are in use 
than in last year. Although the United 
States predominates in operating 19,999,- 


136 cars, other countries are becoming 
more important factors. Great Britain 
has 1,474,573 machines in operation; 


France, 855,000; Canada, 727,594; Ger- 
many, 539,830; Italy, 184,700; Argentina, 
181,250; Brazil, 64,950; and Russia, 18,- 
500. Apparently the country where the 
automobile is least desired is Tibet, for 
the census disclosed only one machine 
there. The January 1 total for passenger 
cars alone was 20,799,151, against 18.- 
578,750 the previous year. 





Wooster Rubber Elects 


J. D. Overholt was elected president 
of the Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, O., 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting on 
Jan. 14. T. E. Rice was chosen vice 
president; R J. Sweeney, secretary; and 
C. C. Gault, treasurer and manager. With 
these officers, the following will serve 
as directors: Mrs. T. E. Rice, A. L. 
Ebert and W. R. Roberts. 
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GOODYEAR SALES IN 1925, TOTALING 
$205,999,829, SET NEW HIGH RECORD 


Net Earnings Available for Dividends Total $13,505,898 
Against $12,161,540 in 1924—$7,500 ,000 Set Aside 
as Special Raw Material Reserve for Rubber 








Net sales of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, for the year 1925, were 
the best in the history of the company, both before and since the reorganization in 
1921. Net business of the parent company totalled $169,470,112, against $115,- 
323,173, exclusive of the returns of subsidiaries in California and Canada. The 
combined sales, including subsidiaries, aggregated $205,999,829, against $138,777,718. 

After allowing for all administration, selling and general operating expenses, 
but before deductions for charges, the company reported earnings of $26,284,672, 
against $17,363,162 in 1924, while after 
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Dutch Are Optimistic 


The rubber situation and the prospects 
of rubber prices are not considered un- 
favorable in Dutch trade circles. The 
world’s production of rubber in 1926 is 
estimated at 653,000 tons and consump- 
tion at 615,000, but it is felt that these 
estimates, which are English, were prob- 
ably influenced by consideration of the in- 
crease in export percentages under the 


Stenvenson plan which began February 1. 


A leading Dutch rubber executive, J. 
N. Berger, pointed out recently that this 
increase has really no significance, as 71 
per cent of standard production means 
that most companies have reached their 
maximum producing capacity. This is 
why the outlook for prices is regarded 
favorably. 








interest charges, net profit for 1925 was 
$21,005,898, against $12,161,540. After 
appropriating $7,500,000 as a special raw 
material reserve, the net earnings avail- 
able for dividends amounted to $13,505,- 
898, against $12,161,540 in 1924. The 
company paid out $5,655.156 in dividends 
last year, and the profit and loss surplus 
on Dee. 31, 1925, amounted to $30,649,- 
319, against $22,798,576 at the end of 
1924. 

The consolidated balance sheet at the 
close of 1925 showed current assets of 
$68,291,272, including $15,750,059 cash, 
$38,058,423 inventory and $14,482,790 
accounts receivable, less reserves. Cur- 
rent liabilities aggregated $10,582,652, 
the ratio of assets to liabilities being 6.5 
to 1. 





Bonds Retired 


Edward G. Wilmer, chairman of the 
board of directors, in his report to stock- 
holders said that bonds and debentures 
amounting to $3,681,500 in principal 
amount were retired in 1925 through the 
regular operations of the sinking fund. 
On Dee. 31, the company had in its treas- 
ury $986,500 of debentures and had de- 
posited with the trustee $2,280,000 for 
the call of additional debentures. 


The Original 
Precipitated 
W hiting 


“We have already reported to you,” 
the report said, “that the directors appro- 
priated $3,000,000 out of the first six 
months’ earnings as a special raw ma- 
terial reserve, to partially provide against 
a possible decline in crude rubber. In 
the belief that considerable shrinkage in 
values is still possible and that should this 
materialize abruptly the company should 
prepare itself to meet the emergency, if 
and when it oceurs, your directors have in- 
creased the special raw material reserve 
to a total of $7,500,000.” 


Income account is as follows: 


cetbpheh ae ae a $205,999,829 
169,470,112 


Total net sales ... 
Net sales Akron company 
Manufacturing, selling cost, taxes .. 


200 Fifth Ave., 


151,822,651 


The Return of Alba 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


New York 


REPRESENTATIVES 





fotal earnings before interest and 
cuarges ... ; ‘ ovsecee See. 
Earnings after interest ........... 22,314,472 
Total profits after charges ...... 21,005,898 BOSTON, MASS.: C. E. Gale, 
RpOGERE BOOSTVO . 2c cc cccccs 7,500,000 
Bbalerce to surplus ............ 13,505, 8 


30,649,319 


36,304,475 
5,655,156 


Surplus Dec. 31, 1925 . 


Total 
Dividends 


<LEVELAND, OHiO: Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
TRENTON, N. J.: American Oil & Supply Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL.: Frank B. Tracy, 


TORONTO, CAN.: T. E. O'Reilly, Ltd. 





Surplus Dee. 31, 1924 


99 7028 EFeA 
22, (98,576 
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BRITISH RUBBER GROWERS 
PLAN TO REGULATE SALES 
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SOLID FIBRE 


SHIPPING CASES 


The MODERN and 
SATISFACTORY 
method for PACKING 
and SHIPPING. 


Shipments can be made 
in units up to 90 Ibs. 
INEXPENSIVE STRONG 
SPACE SAVING 
PILFER PROOF 
WATER PROOF DURABLE 


We operate " department tor 
SMALL, RUSH & SPECIAL ORDERS 
Send in your inquiries. We shall 


be pleased to submit samples and 
quote prices. 





Brooklyn Fibre Syndicate, Inc. 
Decatur St. & Irving Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Foxcroft 3°00 
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RUBBER MATS FOR 
ENGLISH POLICE 


An epidemic of coughs, colds and 
influenza among the point duty police- 
men in Birmingham, England, has 


resulted in the Watch Committee 
providing each policeman with a 
rubber mat so that his feet may be 


protected from the damp and cold. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO 
CONSIDER CRUDE PRICES 
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ies, such. for instanee, = the virtual 
Brit world control of rubber. 

Arthur Witte: Grilbe rt. \lassachusetts 
Agricultural Commissioner, ll be asso 


third Am 


ciated with Mr. Young, but the 


erican expert is vet to be chosen 


Friswell Quits Dickinson 
Arthur E. 


Friswel] rect tL\ severed his 




















connection with the Dickinson Cord Tire 
Corp., Nutley, N. J LHe nas not vet 
iounced lis plans for the future. 
ADVERTISING 
| - \ 
HELP WANTED 
\ mpetent preader fore na f permanent « 
| ent Must be able to ha ‘ hurns Box 
12 THE RUBBER AGI 
AGENTS WANTED 
Established mannfacture! fa desires 


to make selling commission 


basis, with 


arrange 


dealers who have established business 


relations with rubber panies, particularly In 
San Francisco, Chicago and Montreal Will carry 
tocks where necessary. Box 419, THE RUBBER 
AGE 


sé 


-- or what have you?” 

Do you need equipment? 

Want to sell old machinery? 

Need a new foreman? 

Can you use a chemist? 

THEN — CONSULT and USE 
THE RUBBER AGE ADS! 
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Gives 


10% tol5% 


preater efficiency— 
dollar for dollar— 
than any other 
tire tread 
accelerator 




















You get lower compound- 
ing costs, a better finished 
product, and less scorching 
tendencies with Du Pont 
Di-ortho-Tolylguanidine. 
Are you using it in your 
factory? 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DU PONT GETS PATENT 
COVERING ACCELERATOR 


It was recently announced that E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has been assigned U. S. Patent No. 
1,571,739, granted February 2 to Win- 
field Seott, and covering the use of a new 
chemical compound as a rubber vuleani- 
zation accelerator, which Du Pont has 
been manufacturing and marketing for 
some time under the trade-name Vuleone. 

Vuleone is prepared by the condensa- 
tion of aliphatie aldehydes with aniline 
followed by a polymerization under rig- 
idly controlled conditions. The final 
product is then blended to insure uni- 
form physical and chemiecai. 

The specific gravity of Vulceone is 1.15; 
it is practically odorless; does not attract 
or absorb moisture; does not decompose; 
does not give off obnoxious fumes while 
heing mixed or calendered; and is not 
poisonous and will not cause skin rashes. 
It is said that it will not impart any odor 
to eured rubber even in the absence of 
White or light-colored stocks 
Vulcone and it ts 
recommended tor these 
Vuleone are 
stored with- 


vine oxide 
are stained vellow by 
not therefore 
stocks Stocks 


not self-euring and may 


containing 


be 


out any more deternoration than that to 
which pure rubber alone is subject.  Al- 
though stocks containing the accelerator 
possess temporary softness during mix- 


and calendering, this condition dis- 


ne 
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RUBBER FLOORING IN 
LONDON TROLLEYS 


A luxurious type of street car em- 
bodying many improvements has been 
put into service by the Metropolitan 
Tramways Co. in London. The most 
interesting innovation in these cars is 
that the floors are covered with rub- 
ber. Other cars are being construc- 
ted and furnished in a similar man- 
ner, and they will be put into service 
on various routes to test public 
opinion. 











Goodrich Moves Branch 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. recently re- 
moved its St. Louis, Mo,. branch from 
Garfield Ave., at Loeust St. to a large 
five-story building at 806 Spruce St., 
leasing the entire building. The build- 
ing is served by the tracks of the Termi- 
nal Railroad Association and occupies a 
lot 50 by 150 ft. According to William 
M. Stonestreet, branch manager, the first 
floor will be used for truck tires and 
mechanical goods. The general offices will 
be loeated on the second floor, as well 
as the shipping and receiving depart- 
ments. The three upper floors 
will be used to store pneumatic tires. 
The building will eliminate hauling of 
tires from the railroad to the warehouse. 
All Goodrich dealers in Eastern Missouri 


£50,000, 
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FINDS MEXICO SUITED 
FOR GROWING RUBBER 


Commercial Attaché Dye, of the Am- 
erican Embassy, on returning from a two 
months’ inspection of rubber-growing 
possibilities in Southeastern Mexico, par- 
ticularly in the States of Campeche, 
Chiapas and parts of Vera Cruz, de- 
elared that nature made that part of 
Mexico a great rubber asset. He said 
that climatic conditions were perfect for 
the rubber industry. 

One handicap he found is the trans- 
portation of rubber to the coast, which 
must be by river to Frontera. The Port 
of Frontera is less than 800 miles from 
New Orleans in a straight line. The 
development of the industry would make 
New Orleans one of the world’s great 
rubber markets, Mr. Dye said. It would 
also make Frontera an important port. 


Ora Rubber to Build 


The Ora Rubber Products Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., plans to build a new factory 
at Tulsa, Okla., for the manufacture of 
rubber flooring and kindred products. 
The factory is estimated to cost about 
of which $30,000 will be ex- 
pended for machinery and equipment. 


Arbogast Joins Ohio Rubber 
H. L Arbogast has left the Pharis Tire 











appears upon cooling or mixing the rub- and Southern Illinois are served by this Co., Newark, Ohio, to become chemist 
ber. Vuleone does not in part any un branch which receives a ecarload of tires lor the Ohio Rubber & Textile Co. of 
natural tackiness at least every other day. Willoughby, Ohio. 

: Est. 1900 Inc. 1919 


940 Old South Bldg. 
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CARBON 
BLACKS 


OF HIGHEST QUALITIES 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


611 Metropolitan Bldg. — AKRON 


AKRON CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI TRENTON 


AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN CITIES 





THE KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MOLDS and CORES 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 


Akron, Ohio 








BOSTON 

















Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO 


“In Business Since 1888” 


w-Wiliy, 


<a> ’ 


‘pb 7 
Roopuct? 


AKRON, OHIO 
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GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER MFG. (0. 


IS MERGED WITH HEWITT RUBBER 





John H. Kelly and Frank D. Springer, Who Own Controlling 
Interest in Hewitt, Announce That Gutta Percha Plant 
and Executives Will Soon be Moved to Buffalo 





Announcement of the acquisition of the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., by the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was recently made by John 


H. Kelly, president of the Hewitt company. 


Mr. Kelly and Frank D. Springer, 


vice president of the Hewitt company, late last spring purchased from the estate 
of the late Herbert H. Hewitt the controlling interest in the Hewitt Rubber Co. 
and at that time planned an expansion program and soon began negotiations for 
the acquisition of the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Although no figures were made public 
as to the sum involved in the transaction, 
it was pointed out that the Gutta Percha 
company is a million dollar corporation, 
and that the value of its products sold 
annually runs into millions of dollars. 
Approximately 500 men have been em- 
ployed in the Brooklyn plant. The ex- 
ecutives and more skilled mechanics will 
go to Buffalo to continue in the Gutta 
Percha company’s employ. 

Among the products of the Gutta Per- 
cha company is Maltese Cross fire hose, 
a standard in many municipal depart- 
ments, and numerous other products of 
quality. Some of the most valuable pa- 
tents of the entire rubber industry, dat- 
ing back as far as fifty years, were issued 
to the Gutta Percha company. 


The official announcement of the clos- 
ing of the big deal as sent out to the 
trade by the Gutta Percha company 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“For some time this company has felt 
the need of manufacturing facilities 
which could not be provided in our 
Brooklyn factory. 

“We are now happy to announce that 
several month’s negotiations have been 
terminated, under which our financial in- 
terests have been merged with the Hewitt 
company and future manufacture of our 
products will be carried on at the Hewitt 
factory. 

“Under this arrangement our produc- 
tion will be continued as a separate, in- 
dependent entity, and we will have im- 
mediately available more space and better 
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WHITING 


Lowest priced Whiting filler. | 
Used where extreme whitness 


| Ask for a sample. 


Wm. S. GRAY & Co. | 
342 Madison Ave. 
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RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 


Grey— Black—Red 


We Specialize in Fine Reclaimed 


Your Inquiry Is Solicited. 


THE DEFIANCE RUBBER CO. 
Defiance, Ohio 
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facilities than we have ever enjoyed, as 
well as opportunity for further growth, 
which we lacked at Brooklyn. 

“Effective, immediately, therefore, the 
personnel of this company executive and 
production, which has been responsible 
for the maintenance of standards of qual- 
ities and brands, will continue their ser- 
vices at Buffalo. Executive offices will 
be maintained temporarily at Brooklyn, 
and later moved. No changes in branch 
or sales organizations will be made other 
than such additions as may be necessitat- 
ed by expansion plans.” 


The Growth of Gutta Percha 


The story of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Gutta Percha company reads 
like a romance. In the 50’s of last cen- 
tury gutta percha ornaments became very 
popular in this country. The possibili- 
ties of crude rubber were known at that 
time. An enterprising firm of New 
York manufacturing jewelers, Warren 
and Spadone, anxious to meet this de- 
mand, began producing these gutta 
percha ornaments in a small way. Their 
business in the new department grew so 
rapidly, and their discoveries in the rub- 
ber industry were so remarkable, that the 
manufacture of jewelry was discontinued 
and the growth of the new industry car- 
ried on. 

About 1880 the Gutta Percha & Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. opened a Canadian branch 
in Toronto, which in 1887 was reorgan- 
ized into a Canadian subsidiary com- 
pany with the controlling interest owned 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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GUTTA PERCHA MERGED The Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
WITH HEWITT RUBBER which will soon be moved to Buffalo, has IS FORECAST BY BRITISH 
( a world-wide reputation for the quality 


: Referring to the near approach of 
in Canad: Shortly thereafter these in- Of its products, many of its specialities 


the annual surveys of the rubber situa- 


erests houcht + ae ae being used by the largest United States .. , . 

tere . : ne maining American , , . TI tion by leading London rubber firms, the 
ocl ' entire capita tox as Le mining, steel and oll companies. ! i, : : . 
t : I'he ! I apital k has been ; ‘ } l Daily Mail savs it is believed some of 

owned ww C‘ange ne tor over ‘ 9 y Company maintains branches or agencies . ’ . ’ . 
rwhned | a quarter them will put the world’s consumption 


|. in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal 


Of & century and the compal san ai ‘or 1925 at 560.000 tons and estimate the 
Canadian compat n everv sense of the timore, Atlanta, Chieago, Pittsburgh, Salt inna “ne and “ afte mt Hy 
ora I ng 1 CO! etiol th the Lake, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francis , ‘a , : : 
American Gutta Per & Rubber Mfe. co and Seattle On this assumption, says the Daily 
( I 1912 the bu - toro es If ter announced by the Hewitt Mail, there is room for a 121%, per cent 
7 ' that Frank E. Miller, vice pre increase In consumption this year before 
on Gutta Pere] & Rubber Mfe. preduction is overtaker rhe American 
(init Pere] : R hy P nr ( ’ } cle president on its 1 movement tor economy In the use ot tires 
ar The head oe ‘ ; f Buttal Amedee Spadone. should not be overlooked, it adds 
loronto. It ‘ ) ) resident, ill retain his titl This estimate, rene rally speaki g, says 
Ht. | le of the Hewitt the newspaper, seems to indicate that al- 
Mneland—Gnutt ie \ Rubhe ( {1 Frank D. Springer, vi though prices still n ay give handsome 
London Lt ry 3 0 president, heeome members of the board profits to producing companies there will 
‘ ‘ , Crutt Percha eon pans be no serious shortage of rubbei 
ca ui A Reuter dispatch from Batavia, Java, 


With ¢ ( t Crutt "OTe To 


Transplant Seedlings says provisional estimates show an in- 


rease of 50 per eent in the native rub- 


k. re * | “3 ~ , 4 ) bh — Rubber ber production for 1925 This gives a 
| 1 ose fl Ci aes ae —_ — - + a anasto a total of 129,700 tons gross or 84,000 
——— po ce eS ee tons net, as against 104,000 tons of estate 
pre ruavuls edlings oO 200 aeres of sele “ me 
Dunt & Rubber oq land in California eager rubber, which has inereased only 15 pei 
Ruffalo. it ' = a . L é ar 
? 0 se | eommerch quantities capable ot with 
! \ki U t aing I nec Saat’ daaaale ristie Heatless Changes Name 
; for its cultivation in northern latitudes The Heatless Dental Rubber Corp., 
Lhe oe ‘ Ul } | Rubber The Intercontinental Rubber Co plat s ti New York, recently filed a certificate in 
Co. of England selected Buffalo for their contin to promote cultivation of guav- the office of the Secretary of State 
\meri ractor tel omparing the ule i \merica wherever climatie eondi- changing its corporate title to the Martin 
es of the eit th those of ever ons re favorable Seed beds will b Rubber Co., Ine. Robert A. Pines, 44 
other produc Then the Tuel prepared this vear for planting additio1 Court St., Brooklyn, is attorn for tl 
Rubber Corn oeate Ruffal l acreage n 19°97 corporation. 
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for an independent political career. I 


necessary I! 

HOWARD DEFENDS BRITISH RUBBER if 
I traveled for two years, at my own expense, 

the West 


the Amazons and in Mexico and 


in the 
Indies, accompanied by a botanist who has since 
‘ iseh to eminence in the University of Came 
bridge Well, in spite of that, to make a long 
tory short, we planted the wrong kind of rub 
tree in the West Indies, and after waiting 
for 01 ten years to see if the tree we planted, 
e re ‘ - . * ‘. ‘ 7 = the Castillo elastic 0 Mexico ne Jentr 
British Ambassador Says Restriction Act Helps Consumers (oo ee ei tietle’ in wlantauone, 


we found it would not, and were obliged to cut 


as Well as Planters—Tilson Declares Peak Prices hen, at ce, de ee ie a a te 


what was worse, the money of my friends 


Were 400 Per Cent Over Cost of Production who had joined me in the ventur 


POINTS MORAL OF HIS STORY 


“I saw the other day in a paper that whe 


Speaking before the Advertising Club in New York on January 23, Sir Esme jhe word ‘rubber’ was mentioned, an Enelish 
Howard, British Ambassador, said that there were no mergers ol rubber plantations ans expression was like that of a cat caught 
, : ; = : the empty cream jug, or the empty anar) 
in British territory authorized and no monopole S of anv Kind were ¢ neouraged. cage. You will understand that the word rul 
He claimed that the price of erude rubber was in no way discriminatory or aimed ber does not produce = particular kind of 
. ee : satisfaction n 3 soul gut the moral of ll 
at the American consumer, and made an appeal to both sides not to allow hard- this story is this 
speak ng to embitter the controversy He traeed his connection with the diplomatie \ few years after I began planting rubber 
: " : . ae —_ : } prices began to soar up so that before the 
service and told how he became acquaint- ature dloned the nh um well t i : 
} } Sir Esme Howard’s complete address J. ato scp tim te te ee ee oer 
ed with a large rubber manufacturer. He : _—s ny ss In the meantime other people had the same idea 
is D ishe : they planted in other parts of the world 
aid that the rubbe eonsumer owes a debt | ubli hed below: : th 00 so ae oo an } 7 hw me ~ 
_ : » that most useful material known as ™é#inly Ceylon and what are called the Strai 
ot vgrativude to planters who risked time as he bega especial ded or Settlements in the Malay Peninsula; and for the 
: | : ! ny } atur ar fF iy veni- most art the lanted another tree, the ves 
and money, as he did, when the business would suppose, by nature to ward off inconveni a ee en mother tree, the eves 
A ; , “sar npk esa shock bu h latterly bra which, unlike the Castilloa elastica 
Va In an experimental stage, as without ems to have lost t pleasant quality, and to be @!d@ well when planted and produced rubber latex 
hai { o — id 3} awine + ‘ th ar too « t ‘ reatir freely rhe result was that the price of rubber 
el rores hn Wi i¢ ne f co - A i b é S . 
the ( ivht ( ou 1 be paying in ant iene Giemdie cant: tm eae ana ek ened 
finitely more tor rubber products. ‘ » 2 ton ke to give all prices up for the time bein; 
‘ , 99 1 a t personal history About thirty years Price however, dropped again after the war 
“Confirm American Contention ago I left the diplomatic sé e and wished to to a point at which it was no longer profitable 
nse . ’ . te t} House of Commons but t being to rk certain of the plantations, and unless 
John Q. Tilson, majority leader of the j,-cc1y blessed with this rid’s coods. I thought semething could be done to save many of them 
House ot Represei tatives, declared Jan- |! ght try to add t lender stor tl would have gone out of cultivation 
4 4 4 ‘ ‘ , lt ) ppene t] at that time I made This would have caused prices to rise again 
uary <4 that the remarks of Sir Esme , ene th the ‘ er of t createst rubber automatically by naturally restricting the output, 
conlirmed — th eontentiol oO! American manufacturing firm i London, and from conver- and doing so in such a way that it would have 
; o.4 p 4 hI : ‘ . th n 1 beca that the de hee mpossible to meet at once an immediate 
ianutacturers hat a rubber monopoly on ore f outrun the a urgent demand while at the same time 
has been created by the British which ip] l time nterested In rvinir a number of people who had _ invested 
. yl —_ } ia 4 { r a] the West India i a ther re I dete ! one in planting It was literally a case 
properly was the subject Of international — i tn foe oo +} aii ith one stone, th many plantations of “To be or not to be 
debate and Investigation. He said that to | exper ta tat to meet the ay ther the rubber! 
at : - : Se al rul as bound to The Government f Malaya and Ceylon then 
the peak price Was LOO) pel cent over the ao ya t e \ t ( i K to pr perit t } the atter ip. and after having faile« 
th the funds Continued on Next Pa 


admitted cost of erude rubber production. 


SPUN TATE TETAS 


TRIMMING 





Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
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turers) and full information as to our products | 
and service. i 
' 


Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 




















Reclaimed stocks are important in this period of high rubber 
prices. You can get the most out of reclaims by using Dovan 
Diphenyl Guanidine, the outstanding accelerator. 


DOVAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


| 30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Electric Type Model DE 


MACHINERY 


Designed to trim Heels, Soles and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
Absolutely dependable in action. Extremely easy to operate 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
Sold Exclusively By 


ARTHUR JACKSON WILLS CO. 


Established 1915 


} 





REPRESENTED BY 


J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio; J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; 


American Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. McLarty, | 
Toronto and Montreal; Martin, Hoyt and Milne, San Francisco | NORTH BROOKFIELD MASS., U. S. A. 


and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 13 Rumford &t., Cable Address “WILTRIM” 
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DEFENDS THE BRITISH 
CRUDE RUBBER POLICY 


Page ‘7 
induce the estate owners to get together and agree 


(Continued from 





upon voluntary restriction passed a law which 
limited the exportation of crude rubber, in such 
@ way however, that the shipments of rubber 
abhcould be increased as prices rose 

rhe machinery reated | this law was ab 
sOlutely automatix and it is quite accurate to 
say that, since the price on the onsuming mar 
kets provided the onl lever by which it worked, 
its operation was placed, not in the hands of 
either the grower or the Governments, but in 
the hand f the consumers in this and other 
countries 

There were no mergers of plantations author 
ized and no monopoli f ar kind were created 
or encouraged A ver lars proportion of the 
production of rubber i Bri territory was, 
and i in tl hand ull 5 ters of very 
moderate mea lla all plantations 
been allowed to revert to the jungle, what woule 
the ituation have be toda Much worse, I 
venture to think han it is Those plantations 
were saved b the restriction acts. - 

Ne planting wa ur ed which would 
otherwi not have bee ertaker and though 
for a time prices have ndoubted exceeded what 
' i) be termed a ra fr able profit, yet, 
as | i the plantati were aved and the pos 

bilit in cliats ea tl tput, a 
ard ! t ‘ rose p t above the fair 
profit produc } ' 

llough we may all admit that the restrictions 
might perhaps hav bee more rapid! removed 
we should | think, also admit that the increase 
in demand was pl nal and urexpected, and 
that in the long run the Stevenson act, as it is 
called, was for the benefit not only of the planters 
but also of the onsumer 

LONG WAIT FOR RETURNS 

And this further adn n I think should in 
fair he made that t for these same planters 
who risked their time anid their money, as I did, 
when the whol t : in a pure experi 
men tage. and knew th would have to wait 
at least ten years for their retur & prospect 
that does not appeal t the ordinary investor 
prices might now +t t $ $4 or $5 a pound, if 
the masumer had to rely on wild rubber 

I really think that taking all things into ac 
rount the consumer owes some debt of gratitude 
to these pioneers without whose foresight he 
would now undoubtedly be paytng infinitely more, 
with no prospect f ar early reduction when 
restriction ar removed and 1 per cent of 
standard production is released on Feb. 1 

“Further, I should like to say this to clear up 
a point which the American public does not seem 
to understand Although prices for crude rubber 
touched exceedingly high levels for a few months 
last year, the average price for the whole year 
was only about 73 cents a pound, and the aver 
age for the past five years has been only about 
82 or 323 cents 

“Neither the Government of Great Britain nor 
that of the Straits Settlement gets anything out 
of it except so far as increased prosperity in 
creases revenue derived from ordinary taxation 
Further, it is in no way discriminatory nor 
aimed at the American consumer, for the British 
consumer all over the world pays just as much 
as the American, and, incidentally, seems to be 
objecting to doing so 

“In these circumstances I hope you will agree 
with me that the words ‘extortion ‘hold-ups,’ 
‘gouging,’ et which have been frequently used 
in thir connection, are, to put it mildly, as Mark 
Twain said of the reports of his own death, 
perhaps a trifle exaggerated If, te quote an old 
English proverb, ‘soft words butter no parsnips,’ 
neither are hard words milch cows from which 
we extract the milk of human kindness 

AN EXCEPTIONAL MONOPOLY 

I am quite willing to agree that monopolies 
in raw materials exercised by Government action 
are, generally speaking, a misfortune, and likely 
to lead to interna‘ional friction; but there may 
be cases which are exceptions and require ex- 
ceptional treatment. There may be times when 
the Gevernment may have to legalize arrange- 
ments which are not strictly in conformity with 
econcmic law, in order to save an industry tem 
porarily threatened, which is of importance, not 
only to the country of that Industry, but also 
ultimately to the world at large 

“I confess I have not gone deeply into this 
rubber matter, but I feel convinced that, unless 
the situation had not been really very serious 
for the plantations and for the Straits Settle- 
merts, which depend to a great extent on the 

intations, the British Government would not 
have consented to a policy which is at variance 
with its usual methods and practice 

And so the moral I would draw for both pur 
countries over this pother about rubber, which I 
believe will be happily forgotten very shortly, is 
this: When causes of friction arise between us, 
as they are sure to arise from time to time, since 
that is only human, let us try, before using strong 
language to each other, before tmputing to each 
other all sorts of unworthy motives, to examine 
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reasons at the 
Then if we 


can all the 
under dispute 
make let make them by 
all mear but as friends to friends and without 
creating unnecessary bitterness 

“Critics of America in Great Britain have often 


as we 
action 


as 
back 
have 


impartially 
of the 


eriticisms to us 


been in the past as disagreeable as critics in 
America of Great Britain, end if I have ventured 
here to appeal to both in the interests of good 


excused, 
taken as 


understanding | hope my temerity may be 
and that nothing I have said will be 
impertinent interference.” 


Representative Tilson’s Statement 

In the statement he made on January 
24, Representative John Q. Tilson stoutly 
defended the official and unofficial pro- 
tests which have been made by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover and representatives 
of the American rubber industry before 
the Housé Committee which recently 
closed an inquiry into the alleged British 


erude rubber monopoly. Mr. Tilson’s 
statement was the result of the remarks 
of Sir Esme Howard made the previous 
cay before the Advertising Club of New 


y ork. 


Mr. Tilson stated that, although in- 
creased exports of rubber after Febru- 
ary 1, had been provided for by the 


British, the price of erude rubber still 
remained far above the cost of produc- 
tion. He also challenged the statement 
by Sir Esme that action had _ been 
necessary to save the British plantation 
industry from disaster caused by the 
business slump of 1920 and quoted an 
The London Daily Telegraph 
192 which said that prae- 

the producing companies 


article from 
ot 15, 
tically all of 
were then working at a profit. 

The complete statement of 
is published below . 


Jan 


Mr. Tilson 


I welcome the British Ambassador's defense 
of his Government's action in establishing a 
monopoly in crude rubber and thereby lifting 
prices to present levels, because we can only 
clear these matters by frank discussion Sir 
Esme properly discusses the matter from the 
viewpoint of the consumer Our mutual difi- 
enlty is also confirmed, that when Governments 
enter the commodity business, the prices, the con- 
ditions and the conduct of such business become 
matters of debate between nations instead of be 
tweer merchants, and as he says, ‘I am willing 
to agree that monopolies in raw materials exer 
cise ty Government action are, gererally speak- 
ing, a misfortune and likely to lead to inter- 
national fricticn.’ 

“We are considering not only these and other 
phases of the rubber monopoly, but also similar 
Government monopolies in eight other raw ma- 
terials, all of which are bound to create such 
national friction Also the high success of the 
rubber control seems to be stimulating other 
Governments to the same action in other ma- 
terials, with more friction in prospect. That 
international friction would grow out of the 
Bri‘ish rubber monopoly was amply anticipated 
in Great Britain when it was first proposed. 

“The British Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in October, 1922, protested against ‘the 
very serious precedent which has been created 
by the Stephenson report’: Has the Colonial 
Office considered the outcome of the restrictions 
as between the United States and the United 
Kingdom? At the command of the British Gov- 
ernment the export of raw rubber is to be cur- 


tailed in the areas in question America will be 
mulcted of many millions of pounds consequent 
on this action Legislative restriction of the 
output of rubber may be responsible for the initia- 
tion of a vicious circle of restrictions of raw 
materials te our industries It is an innovation 
by what we consider a not unimpartial committee 
(six growers and Government officials and one 
consumer), of so extremely dangerous a charac- 
ter that both British and American manufacturers 
will be forced to combat these proposals.’ " 

“The Manchester Guardian of Oct. 12, 
in discussing the proposed monopoly, said 

* “Governments are not qualified to dabble in 
such subiects and when they attempt it they are 
apt to fall into the hands of people whose inter- 
ests are opposed to those of the public * * * the 
intervention of legislators to secure them creates 
a precedent which it would have been much better 
to avoid. If such things can be done for the 
rubber industry. it may be well asked why others 
should not be similarly treated.’ 


1922, 


February 25, 1926 


“Sir Esme rightly states that the British con- 
sumers are treated to the same prices as ours 
and also that they are complaining about it. It 
is desirable to recall that the United Kingdom 
consumes 12 per cent of the world’s rubber, 
while we consume 75 per cent, therefore, there 
is not wholly an equality in the burden. The fact 
that her citizens are complaining would seem to 
confirm the complaints from this side. 

“The Ambassaior, like many others, seems to 
have been misled into the belief that the monopoly 
that 


has been abandoned by the announcement 
the release of «xport restrictions will be 100 per 
cent on Feb. 1 The hearings before our com- 
mittee proved that the real producticn is from 
115 te 125 per cent on the scale used, and that 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent restriction 1s 
still in force after Feb. 1 
RESTRICTIONS MAINTAIN PRICES 
‘It was shown that if the restrictions were 
to be entirely withdrawn the prices would drop 
ll further and, therefore, the continued re 
ictions must be for the purposes of further up- 
lding of price and continuing the monopoly. 


It is interesting to note that the increased exports 
on Feb. 1 were wnounced after the American 
consumers’ protests, and while this has contribu- 
ted to reduce the price, yet it is still 400 per cent 


over the cost of production which was shown 
to be about 17 cents per pound 

“Sir Esme considers the action of his Govern- 
ment as having been necessary to save the In- 


dustry from disaster caused by the world’s slump 
in 1920 This was denied before cur committee, 
and it is interesting to note the following state 


ment from The London Daily Telegraph of Jan. 
15, 1923, written before the monop got its 
prices into action and after the slump had passed 

‘Speaking generally, the cost of producing 
rubber has been so surprisingly reduced that 
within ths present price of over 1 shilling 3 
pence (30 cents) per pound for the commodity, 
practically all the companies are now working 
at a profit 

“lhere can be few industries that have come 
through the world depression with so little loss as 
the rubber industry Not a single rubber com- 
pany has disappeared and there have been fewer 
apméls for capital and less numerous recon- 
structions than in other industries of equal mag- 


nitude 


COMPARES RUBBER TO COTTON 
The evidence before shows that 
the rubber industry success- 
through the world slump cur farmers 
\ bankrupt right and left their 
product to Great Britain for less than cost it 
lso shown that the cost of producing cotton 
is atcut the same as rubber, and I have no doubt 
of the volume of international friction if our 
Government had fixed the price of cotton at $1 or 


our ttee 


was 


com 
coming 
own 


selling 


whilk sO 


fully 


\“ roing 


wa ai 


even 72 cents. 
‘The Ambassador's statement seems to justify 
the present prices of 73 cents per pound as 


per pound 


or the average price of $1 
reducing 


which preceded American action in 
consumption and taking steps to procure sup 
plies fron elsewhere I may mention that the 
law creating the monopoly tmplies that a fair 
price was to be 36 cents a pound—upon which it 
has been conceded that the growers receive 15 
t» 25 per cent profit.” 

“The law itself provides an 
crease of restrictions on production above and 
below this price. Moreover, the hearings before 
our committee show amply that the representa- 
tives of the British Planters’ Committee repeated- 
ly gave assurances, both to the British and Amer- 
ican consumers, that 36 cents was a fair price 
and was all they desired 

“Every 33 cents above 


reasonable 


increase or Ge- 


this price means $300,- 
000,000 annually to the American consumer on 
our rate of imports, and when our investigation 
began it was twice 33 cents above the ‘fair’ price. 
This dees not seem to be very consistent with the 
notion that prices are even yet very reasonable. 


“The main points still outstanding are 


ra The monopoly continues to restrict pro 
duction. 

—— Prices are still unreasonable. 

“3. International friction has grown out of it. 

“4 American consumers must further restrict 
their consumption. 

“5 Other covernmental monopolies have al- 


ready apparently grown out of this precedent and 
its high profits, and old ones are being rein- 
vicorated 

“6. Still others are probable 

— We are still confronted with nine such 
moncpolics end still debating the principle as to 
whether the Governments of the world are to 
take the international trade in raw materials out 
of the control of producers and consumers and 
to fix arbitrarily whatever prices their producers 
or speculators may decide upon. 

“We have in mind the consideration of this 
question as consumers, the problems which con- 
front the buyer, the action that we must take in 
our own protection. We do not in any way 
wish to criticize the action of the British Gov- 
ernment, but we cannot find our solution without 
analyzing the methods and results of the govern- 
mental monopoly itself.” 
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1925 RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS, VALUED 
AT $52,633,127, INCREASE 29 PER CENT 





Preliminary Returns to Rubber Division Show Gain of 29.6 
Per Cent Over 1924 Total of $40,621,595—Increase is 
Said to be Partly the Result of Higher Prices 





American exports of rubber products 
to foreign countries in 1925, according to 
the Rubber Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
valued at $52,633,127 on the basis of pre- 
liminary returns, an increase of 29.6 per 
cent over the 1924 official total of $40,- 
621,595, which was in turn an increase of 
9.9 per cent over the 1923 total of $36,- 
972,170. About one-fourth of the 1925 
inerease is a result of increased prices on 
certain lines, caused by higher prices of 
raw materials since the middle of the 
year; at least three-fourths of the in- 
crease represents increased volume of 
business. 

Records Set for 17 Classes 

During 1925 new monthly records wer2 
set for exports of 17 of the 26 separate 
classes of rubber products shown in the 
official export statistics; for some classes 
new records were set twice or three times 
during the year. The 1925 volume of 
exports of automobile casings, inner 
tubes, solid tires, tire repair materials, 
rubber boots, canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
rubber heels and rubber belting, 
hose, packing, thread, druggists’ rubber 
sundries, and rubber toys is greater than 
for any previous year for which quan- 
tity figures have been officially compiled. 
Exports of scrap and reclaimed rubber 
were heavier than for any of the pre- 
ceeding three years, although this trade 
was not very heavy in the closing months 
of 1925. 

In addition to the exports to foreign 
countries, rubber manufactures shipped 
to non-contiguous territories in 1925 were 
valued at $3,426,575, a slight increase 
over the 1924 total of $3,385,502. These 
exports consisted chiefly of automobile 
tires, rubber footwear, and mechanical 
rubber goods. 

The outlook for the rubber goods ex- 
port trade in 1926 is on the whole op- 
timistie. Increasing use of motor ve- 


soles, 


CITRON NH. ON Rehe® 


150 Nassau Street New York 





hieles in foreign countries normally calls 
for an increasing number of tires. It 
is estimated that tire exports from the 
United States, France, Great Britain, 
Canada, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and 
Japan during 1925 numbered about 6,- 
400,000, and the normal demand for 1926 
will exceed 8,000,000 unless higher prices 
cause a sharp decline in consumer buy- 
ing throughout the world. The average 
value per automobile casing exported in 
December, 1925, was $15.74 as compared 
to $12.00 for the year 1924, for inner 
tubes $2.66 as compared to $1.83 and 
for solid tires for trucks $35.18 in De- 
cember, 1925, as compared to $26.20 for 


the year 1924. 


. 


Increasing industrial activity caused a 
greater volume of world trade in rubber 
belting, hose, and packing during 1925 
than in either of the two preceding 
years, and 1926 looks like another very 
good year for this line of trade. There 
has been a steady growth in the export 
trade in rubber footwear each year since 
1921, according to a Rubber Division sur- 
vey of footwear exports from the chief 
manufacturing countries including the 
United States, Canada, United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Austria and Sweden; 
the 1926 trade in this line should equal 
the 1925 volume. Improved economic 
conditions in almost every important 
foreign country make for an increased 
trade in rubber specialities of all kinds. 


American rubber manufacturers are 
alive to the possibilities of export trade. 
They are constantly giving increased at- 
tention to foreign markets, and will be 
certain to continue to supply their share 
of the export demand. The quality of 
American rubber products is_ steadily 
gaining recognition throughout the world, 
and a constantly growing stream of in- 
quiries for American lines is the natural 
result. 
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TO ABOLISH RESTRICTION 
IF SHORTAGE CONTINUES 


(Special to THE RUBBER AGE) 

In reply to questions asked in the 
House of Commons recently, the Hon. W. 
G. A. Ormsby-Gore, Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, said that he considered the 
price of rubber was likely to come down 
very considerably, that the abolition of 
the restriction scheme would not assist 
such a movement, but that if there should 
appear to be a real scarcity during the 
next few months, it would be possible to 
abolish the restriction scheme. 

Apparently this reply, the logic of 
which is not very easy to follow, means 
that the committee upon whose advice the 
Colonial Office relies, is not in favor of 
the abolition modification of restric- 
tion. 


or 


On the day previous to making the 
above statement Mr. Ormsby Gore made 
a statement which, says the London 
Times, “must read strangely to those who 
have followed the operation of the 
scheme.” 

The 


‘He said that the re- 

was framed to control the 
and did not restrict the pro 
definition of the provisions of the 
legislation this is perfectly accurate. 

“Under the scheme, a minimum export duty 
is levied on that percentage of standard produs 
tion (which is the actual production of each pro- 
ducer for the 12 months ended October 31, 
1920) which is allowed to be exported, and which 
is varied from time to time The minimum duty 
is ld. per lb. At the same time, a producer is 
at liberty to export a greater quantity than the 
permitted percentage on the payment of a higher 
1ate of duty on his total exports, the maximum 
duty being Is. per Ib. on unlimited exports In 
actual operation, the scheme has reduced both 
the production and exports from Malaya and 
stimulated exports from non-restricting areas 
Under present conditions, therefore, the restric 
tion scheme operates really as a restriction of 
profits scheme, for if producers exported to the 
limit of their productive capacity they would 
make much profit than companies operating 
in non-restricting areas. Of course, it can be 
conterded that if they all produced and exported 
to the limit of their capacity the price of rubber 
would fall. But if restriction was abolished, and 
the price fell 1s., the companies would be better 
cff, since they would not have to pay the heavy 
tax they have to pay now, while their costs would 
be reduced.” 


Coolies Seek Rubber Pay 


Employers of labor in Java are com- 
plaining because the higher wages paid 
by the Sumatra rubber plantations are 
drawing workers from the island by the 
thousand. Steamers which left recently 
for Sumatra were besieged by Javanese 
coolies, who refused local work because 
they said they could earn five times as 
much on rubber estates. 
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LONDON BROKERS SEE t 
NO SHORTAGE IN 1926 


| of $150,063.20 


against 


ota Oo! 
e ¢ , = - - 
an indebtedness of $64.7 15.73, re 


pa} 


quick assets, as 


presented by $22,196.93 in accounts 


. ‘ & ( é Lo able, $31,000 in notes payable and $11, 
don rubis ' f eircu 248.80 in trade aces ptances, a balance of 
t rhe oO! $55,000 an excess of all debts. 
the 5 ‘ ‘ Mi au The stockholders reelected the board of 
Dece) e) Owe t< ’ directors as follows: J. C. Gibson, T 
creas ( { W. Beelman, W. R. Richards, R. K. Wil 
re ey I t SD3 te I ms d kK. L. Milligan. Immediately 
. : U v tol POU ¢ the stockholders’ meeting th 
ere ( ( ‘ airecto.! met and reelected 7 VW. Bee! 
iJ 1 the | tf st ere ! n, president: J. C. Gibson. vice pres 
Novembet ev ‘ hipped o ident and general manager; and R. K 
Ls ' . \ ecretary. K. L. Milligan wv 
. ppomnted assistant sales manage? 
\ Prospects are bright for dividend pa‘ 
e] in 1926, Mr. Beelman told the 
ockholder [he compat said 
} 4 ‘ hest finanelial e | ‘ ' it 


25, 1926 


February 


PROPOSE NEW NAME FOR 
BOSTON ORGANIZATION 


Rubber men in the Boston district held 
an informal dinner at the Boston Yacht 
Club January 27 to discuss the tormation 
the contemplated Wales Goodyear 
Rubber Club and to hear the illustrated 


of 


lecture by Quiney Tucker on the rubber 
resources of Brazil, Bolivia, British and 
Dutch Guiana. It was pointed out that 
eould not be forgotten that the elub 
as in honor of the two founders the 
American rubber industry, Thomas © 
Wales and Charles Goodyear, and thers 
ore it would be better to give the new 
nization a broader name. It S 
proposed to eall the club the “N« Eng 


land Rubber Association”. “ 
It ~ expected that otnet! ( i 
held im the near uture 


practice , 
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I} } Lhe fire & R Association, 1402 proved and rejected for the years 1920 
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Alhambra Again Producing * ; es 
The Alhambra Rubber (Co.. ne lo- 28&x4 § ik 0.1 949 , 
eated temporarily the - \. Kastmar + 12¢ 798 
hox ractory, \l rord, \i ! | lling = t1 24 284 1 
a lively production wit! doze more = in — ' 
machine n operatio Shipments of 1410.2 16,4 13.7 11 14,093 1 1 681 ¢ I 2 
rubber coats are ben de daily. and SS 11.437 1 
: ° ( is ( 11. °1 87 ( 112.14 1 
officials say that the demand for their 34x41 8s 1 11 11 69F 1 20,438 0.1 ~ 2'690 0 
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and has not beet repaired vet, because <4 38 R74 ) 79.78 80.802 O04 2'820 r 1854 a. 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION URGES ROADS TO saminda a. aeons 


seribe one size and eonstruction, leav- 


ADOPT UNIFORM HOSE SPECIFICATIONS in,23 sx coustectous on te bess 


tions. The steaming type of tank hose 
is purchased by 12 of the 19 roads, with 
Study Shows that 19 Representative Railroads Specify 301 reumrements covering a range of six 


sizes, 22 different constructions. The A, 


Different Constructions for Water, Air, Steam and Tank Hose. A. standards provide for five sizes and 
Ask Adoption of A. R. A. “Recommended Practice” constructions, leaving 17 extra construc- 
tions; on the basis of seven sizes. leavy- 


ine 19 extra constructions. 


As a result of a study recently com- constructions. Braided air hose is pur- Nineteen representative railroads speci- 
pleted by the Mechanical Rubber Goods chased by 10 roads in eight sizes and 37 ty 503 variations of size and construction 
Manufacturers Division of the Rubber different constructions. The A. R. A. in the air, steam, steam heat, tank and 
Association of America, which showed standard covers 7 sizes and constructions, water hose they buy, 301 of which are 
that 19 representative railroads issued leaving 30 extra constructions. It the different constructions. Forty otf the 
specifications covering water, air, steam A. R. A. standards were made to em- 301 are in accord with the A. R. <A. 
and tank hose reguiring 301 different brace eight sizes there would be 29 extra standard, leaving 261 extra or special 
constructions, the Division has started a constructions. Wrapped air hose is pur- constructions. Of that 261, 37 are what 
eampaign for the adoption of the Ameri- chased by 14 of the 19 roads in 12 sizes, might be termed “A. R. A. Restrieted 
ean Railway Association “Reeommended 53 different constructions. The A. R. A. Standards”, differing only slightly from 
Practice” Specifications. Letters wer standard covers 7 sizes and constructions. the A. R. A. standard but requiring 
recently sent to purchasing agents, sup These 14 roads use only four of the A. special manufacture, and 224 are diffe 
erintendents of motive power, mechanical R. A standards, thus leaving 49 extra ent individual constructions preseribed 
engineers and engineers of tests of 40 constructions. If the A. R. A. stand- by the various roads. Hose is required 
railroads who buy hose by specification. ards included the 12 sizes, there would in 24 sizes (inside diameters). The <A. 
Manv railroads do not issue specifications be 41 extra constructions. R. A. standards eover 16 of these siz 
but buy brand hose. Long length steam hose is required by leaving eight extra or special sizes 

5 Constructions of Water Hose 19 roads in a range of 13 sizes, 54 diff- This unnecessary diversification. the 

The study revealed that water hose erent constructions. The A. R. A. stand Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers 
alone is required in 95 different construe ard covers eight sizes and constructions. Pjyisjon points out, increases the manu- 
tions Eighteen of the 19 roads pur- These 19 roads use only seven of the A. facturers’ costs and consequently the 
chase water hose il 15 Sizes. The A. R. A. standard constructicns, thus leav- price of hose to the railroads. Ti the 
R. A. provides for 11 sizes and construe- ing 4 extra on structions ; on the basis A. R. A. “Recommended Practice” speci- 
+} _ leaving 84 extra constructions; on of 13 sizes, leaving 42 extra construc- 


; . ‘ : : S fications were adopted by only the 19 
the hasis of 15 sizes, leaving 80 extra tions. Steam heat hose is required by Continued Vert Pi . 
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DIPHENYLGUANIDINE Highest Grade for Rubber Industries 


Pure—finely powdered—For use in 
tread stocks, repairing tires, in 
air bags, inner tubes and various 
kinds of molded mechanical goods. 


DIORTHO ~TOLYLGUANIDINE i Desirable as it is a Toughener and Heat Resister 


The two most popular guanidine ac- 


celerators, made by the same process THE HARSHAW FULLER 
from basic raw materials whichwecon- | & GOODWIN CO. 


trol. Highestpurity and uniform quality. CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Stocks of Aero Brand DPG are carried at Warners, 
MILLS 


New Jersey; Akron, Ohio; San Francisco, and Azusa, 
Crabtree, N.C. Newdale, N.C. 















California; Montreal and Toronto, Canada; and 
London, England. 
DOTG is carried at Warners, New Jersey, only. 


Samples upon request 
STOCKS CARRIED AT 
Cleveland, O. Trenton, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
SE ET EELS 


Address all communications to New York Offices 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 
PLEASES DUTCH MAGNATE 


“The elasticity of the rubber problem 
is as great as the elasticity of rubber it- 
self,” said J. N. Burger, chairman of 
the Dutch Rubber Association and one of 
the prominent Dutch rubber mag- 
nates, a recent interview 

a the foundation of the 
Dutch-Ame rican Rubber Plantations Co., 
as the crown my work,” said Herr 
Burger, “for 1 have always aimed at 
American participation in the Dutch rub- 
industry. Besides the Holland- 
American Rubber Co., which is the hold- 
ing company of the General Rubber Co. 
and the Intercontinental Rubber Co., no 
Dutch-American enterprises are working 
the Dutch East Indies 
“In the United States there was grow- 
ing discontent that Americans lfad to pay 
high prices without having a profit from 


most 
in 


consider 


ber 


in 


production and in correspondence I re- 
ceived recently, the desire was expressed 
that American capital should participate 
actively in the Dutch rubber industry. 
“Foundation of the Duteh-American 
Plantation Co., with a share capital of 
six million florins, 500,000 of which have 


been placed at par in New York, has 
been cordially received and weleomed iu 
America and we have received strong 
support from the Washington adminis- 
tration.” 

The new company has obtained pro- 
perty in the various fields of the Lam- 
pong districts in the southern part of 
Sumatra of about 18,900 acres. Herr 


Burger, who is mdinaging director of the 
new company, anticipates a still growing 
development of the rubber industry in 
Dutch overseas POSsessl 

Holland ean 
rubber produces and 
capacity is quite limited. 
ticipation, therefore, will 
period of international economic partici- 
pation. 


Bus Ally of Trolley 


The rapid development of bus trans- 
portation in the last two or three years, 
and particularly in 1925, has brought 
all farseeing street railway officials to 
consider the bus as an ally rather than 


ns 
consume all the 
her financial 
American par- 
open a new 


never 


she 


as a competitor, according to Paul C. 
Searles, director of sales of the India 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Because of the extensive use of India 
tires in bus service throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Searles has making a 
special study of the relationship of trac- 
tion and bus lines. 

Some of the ways in which Mr. Searles 
finds electrical lines have utilized bus op- 
eration suecessfully are as follows: As 
shuttle or feeder lines to sparsely settled 
regions, where it would not be feasible 
to construct an extension of the railway, 
or into regions where some franchise lim- 
itation prohibits the construction of rail 
lines; to give more direct routings where 
a circuitous railway built years ago ex- 
ists; to provide additional transporta- 
tion; supplemental and preferred service, 
in some cases rendering express service 
bv rail and local service by bus or vice 


he on 
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versa; as a substitute for the railway on 
lines where the track is worn out and the 
construction of new track is not warranted 
or on lines which do not earn operating 
expenses; for pleasure riding; for spec- 
ial chartered services; for emergency ser- 


vice and for cross-town bus lines. 


ACCURATE TESTS MADE IN 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 


It is a matfer of common observation 
that the physical properties of vulean- 
ized rubber are affected by temperature 
conditions and it has been found that all 
rubber compounds are not affected to the 
same extent by equal differences of tem- 





perature. 
The Bureau 
ment ol 


Standards, Depart- 
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Making a Test in the Constant Temperature 


Room 

engaged the investigation of rub- 
ber and all experiments and _ tests 
relating to the physical properties are 
conducted in a constant temperature 
room shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The temperature is subject to 
thermostatic control within plus or minus 
1°F. at any point within the range from 
32° F. to 100°F. The equipment shown 
was all designed and built at the Bureau 
and includes testing machines for the de- 
termination of strength, elongation, and 
“set”; also an autographiec machine for 
measuring adhesion or “friction”, and a 
machine for securing stress-strain data. 
Aside from investigations requiring ob- 
servations at different temperatures, this 
testing room serves a very useful purpose 
in connection with routine work. The 
Bureau of Standards acting in the capa- 
city of official testing laboratory for the 
various government departments, has oc- 
easion to test a great variety of rubber 
products ineluding automobile _ tires, 
tubes, mechanical rubber goods, and rub- 
ber sundries. Government purchases for 
the most part are made on specification, 
the requirements of which are definite in 
regard to the physical properties of 
goods delivered. For this reason it has 
been found desirable to have all tests 
made at a standard temperature which 
has been fixed arbitrarily at 75°F. 


Ih 
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URGES ROADS TO ADOPT 
UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS 


(Continued from Page 349) 

roads covered in the survey, the number 
of different constructions used by them 
would be reduced from 301 to 40, thus 
eliminating 261 extra or special construc- 
tions. If they were adopted by all 
roads, the reduction would be still great- 
er. Such standardization would reduce 
production costs, selling expenses and 
purehase prices, eliminate misunderstand- 
ings, insure promptness of delivery, in- 
erease the quality of the product, and 
simplify stocks. 

The railroads buy about $4,000,000 
worth of rubber hose each year. The 
Rubber Association believes that the con- 
centration of these purchases on a mini- 
mum numbér of constructions, as repre- 
sented by the A. R. A. “Recommended 
Practice” specifications, would effect a 
material saving in the ultimate, if not in 
the initial cost of the hose to the public 
carriers. 

The A. R. A. requirements (which 
were jointly formulated by the A. R. A. 
committee on specitications and tests for 
materials and the specification com- 
mittee of the Rubber Association and 
adopted as “Recommended Practice” by 
the American Railway Association in 
Convention), assure the procurement of 
rubber’ hose of proven value, and the Me. 
chanical Rubber Goods Manufacturers 
Division, in its letters, strongly recom- 
mended their use by railroads. 


Move Foxboro Branch 


The Foxboro Co. Ine., Foxboro, Mass., 
makers of indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments, have announced the 
change of address of their Pittsburgh 
office. Formerly, located in the Park 
Bldg., the company has moved this office 
to what will now be known as the “Fox- 
boro Building”, on the corner of Sixth 
Ave., and Grant St. The four upper 
floors of the building will be utilized 
for offices and the maintenance of a sub- 
stantial stock of new instrument equip- 
ment, including flow meters, indicating 
and recording gauges and thermometers, 
controllers, ete. H. S. Gray continues 
in charge of the company’s Pittsburgh 
branch. 


Essex to Rebuild 


The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
plans to rebuild the structure, recently 
destroyed by fire in which the machine 
shop, finishing and inspection depart- 
ments were housed. The flames caused 
a loss of about $150,000, according to 
Clifford H. Oakley, president, but the 
loss is fully covered by insurance. Work 
at the factory will not be impaired be- 
yond a few days and none of the em- 
ployees will lose any time. After fighting 
the blaze for four hours, firemen man- 
aged to save the main factory and the 
new $50,000 shipping department. Work 
on the new building will be started as 
soon as the debris has been cleared away 
and insurance adjusted. 
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START PLANTING RUBBER 
ON PANAMA RESERVATION 


Plans to provide a rubber reserve to 
meet emergency needs are understood to 
have been worked out by the War De- 
partment in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. These two de- 
partments have begun the planting of 
rubber trees on the Fort Sherman Mili- 
tary Reservation in Panama, according to 
Dr. Karl F. Kellerman, associate chief, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, in a recent 
statement to the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Aecording to Dr. Keilerman, if it is 
possible to plant rather widely on the 
Canal Zone, then the idea of having a 
rubber reserve under the control of this 
government will be a possible thing. In 
response to questions from members of 
the committee, the witness also stated that 
it would be possible to set up such a re- 
serve also in the Philippines. 

Work: in California and Florida 
- Discussing the work of the Department 
of Agriculture in the study of rubber 
production in California and Florida, Dr. 
Kellerman stated that there are undoubt- 
edly some plants that can suecessfully 
be grown in those States. At experi- 
ment stations there are collections of suit- 
able plants that contain rubber of good 
quality, and it is the idea of the Depart- 
ment to devise methods of growing these 
plants that would be practical for labor 
and other conditions in the United States. 
For those plants that seem to have pos- 
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sibilities of cultural handling the depart- 
ment devises methods for rubber extrac- 
tion, but this latter phase of the work is 
not as far advanced as the problem of 
growing the plants. 

“There are some plants we know we 
ean grow,” he assured the committee. 
“Whether we can produce from them 
rubber under conditions that would give 
any chance of economic competition with 
present plantations is still a doubtful 
proposition. At the present time, and 
if prices were to stay anywhere near 
present ‘levels, there is no doubt that wide 
expansion of rubber production would be 
advisable. 

“The hope had been that with com- 
paratively little difficulty large planta- 
tions could be developed in Brazil that 
would balance the production and pro- 
duce a type of competitive production of 
enough magnitude to stabilize prices. 

“There seems to be very little chance 
of that, for a good many reasons. One 
reason, which applies to the entire West- 
ern hemisphere, is the absence of the 
abundant cheap labor which is available 
in the Orient. In addition to that there 
are difficulties of transportation and 
plantation development in the Amazon 
region which appear to be serious. Also 
it looks as if plantation development will 
be impossible unless methods of plant 
disease control can be worked out, and 
they are not yet known.” 

Better results are being obtained 
Haiti, according to Dr. Kellerman. 


in 
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TILSON SAYS INQUIRY 
HAS BEEN OF BENEFIT 


The rubber inquiry has already accom- 
plished much good by focusing the at- 
tention of this country and foreign coun- 
tries on the situation, Republican Floor 
Leader Tilson told the House January 
21. If it should accomplish nothing 
clse, he explained, it will bring before the 
country a realization of any mistakes that 
may have been made in the past which, 
being realized, means that the genius of 
the American people will soon set itself 
the task of providing against the recur- 
rence of such mistake in the future. 

“The action of a number of business 
men in New York the other day indi- 
cates the spirit in which American enter- 


prise tackles difficult problems when 
thoroughly aroused and fully acquainted 
with their nature,” Mr. Tilson said. 


“Other good has and will come from 
this inquiry. The price of erude rubber 
has temporarily at least dropped about 
25 per cent, which means $700,000 a day 
to the rubber industry and the consumers 
of rubber products. It will accomplsh 
other good.” 


Form E. H. Schuldt, Inc. 

E. H. Schuldt, Ine., Newark, N. J., 
was recently incorporated to deal in rub- 
ber products. Authorized capital is 
$100,000.  Ineorporators are Erich H. 
Schuldt, Edmund Georgi, and R. Elmer 
Jones. 


MEMBERS OF THE COCOA AND RUBBER EXCHANGE OF AMERICA, INC. 


The following U. S. and foreign firms, 
many of which are located in New York, 
are members of the Cocoa & Rubber Ex- 


change: 

J. Aron & Co., Inc., 95 Wall St.; 

Andean Trading Co., 132 Front St.; 

Arnold, Dorr & Co., 93 Front St.; 

African Cocoa & Mahogany Co., Lewis & 7th Sts.; 
African & Eastern Trading Oo.,. Inc., 26 Beaver St. ; 
J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway. 

Frank J. Barrett & Co, 85 Front St.; 

Rutger Bleecker & Co., Inc., 80 Wall 8t.; 
Blumenthal Bros., 16 Exchange Pl. ; 

T. Barbour Brown & Co., 87 Front St.; 

Robert G. Baiter, 4 Hanover 8q.; 

Edw. W. Borer; 


Pablo Calvet & Co., 7 Hanover St.; 


E. A. Canalizo & Co., 142 Pearl St. ; 
Frank E. Childs & Bro., Inc, 75 Front 8t.; 
S. H. Crantson & Co, 19 Park PI; 


Cordillera Commercial Co., 96 Wall St.; 
Corn, Schwarz & Co., 15 William St. ; 
Curacao Trading Co., 298 Broadway; 
Colombia-America Corp., 59 Pearl St.; 
E. L. Cleverly; 

Daarnhouwer & Co., Inc., 67 Wall 8&t.; 
De Sola Bros. & Pardo, 106 Front St.; 
R. F. Desvernine, 82 Beaver St.; 

J. F. Dengel, Jr.; 

Harry J. Dengel; 

Eenador Finance Corp., 25 Broadway; 
J. E. Eddy; 

Earle Bros., 66 Broad St.; 

G. K. Fullerton; 
Gillespie & Co., of N Y., 
W. R Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Sq.; 
Graham, Hinkley & Co, 135 Front St.; 
The Otto Gerdau Co., 14-16 Lispenard St. ; 
Habicht, Braun & Co., 161 Hudson S8t.; 
Hess & Hamilton, 82 Beaver St.; 

H. C. Harnickell, 71 Broadway; 

Hayward & Hart, 135 Front St.; 

Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc., 63 Park Row; 
Hf. W. Holcombe, 9 Hanover St. ; 

E. F. Hutton & Co, €1 Broadway; 
Importadores, Inc., 116 Broad St.; 

J. J. Julia & Co., 4 Stone St.; 

lewis Jackson; 

L. R. Knust, 124 Water &t.; 

Lawrence Johnson & Co., 108 Water 8&t.; 
Lamborn, Hutchings & Co., 7 Wall 8t.; 


Inc., 49 Broadwey ; 


Iehman Bros., 15 William St.; 

Geo. C. Lee & Co., 26 Beaver St.; 

Thos. Leyland & Co., Inc., Readville, Mass. 
J. L. Livermore, 71 Broadway; 

P. W. Livermore, 71 Broadway; 

Livingston & Co., 111 Broadway; 


Middleton & Co., 66 Broad St.; 
Marcone & Co, Inc., 98 Front St.; 
Ed Manrer, 81 Fulton St.: 
Mecke & Co., 7-9 Hanover &St.; 
C. R. Massi; 
R. B. Meyer: 
Neischlac & Co., Inc., 56 Beaver 8t.; 
Nortz & Co.. 96 Front St.; 
The Nicer Co., Inc., 82 Beaver &t.; 
Gliver & Keeler, 89 Broad St.; 
Orvis Bros & Co., 60 Broadway; 
FE. S. Paine, 169 Broadway; 
Fmil Pick, 67 Wall St.; 
Pynchon & Co., 111 Broadway; 
Revenscroft & Co., Galveston, Texas; 
Raynor & Stonington, Inc., 89 Wall &t.; 
Rockwood & Co., 88 Washington Ave., Brooklyn; 
Snyder & Wheeler, 128 Pear) St.; 
Stevenson & Wettacn, 122 Water St.; 
Vim. Schall & Co., 160 Broadway; 
Scholtz, & Co., 11 Moore St.; 
Spencer-Hess & Walter, Inc., 89 Broad 8t.; 
Steinwender, Stoffrecen & Co., 87 Wall Bt.; 
C. Schroeter, Inc., 10 Hanover St.; 
Smith, Kirkpatrick & Co., 115 Broad &t.; 
H. Steinhouse: 
J. F. Sweeney; 
G. P. Tameling, 7 Wall St.; 
G. C. Tooker, 124 Water St.; 
Titramares Corp, 25 So. William St.; 
Von Dannenhere & Co., 82 Beaver &St.; 
Weod & Selick, Inc., 36 Hudson S&St.; 
Willard Hawes & Co., 7th St. & East River; 
Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co., 113 Pearl 8&t.; 
Welch. Fairchild & Co., 135 Front St.; 
I. Wilkin & Co., 82 Beaver S&St.; 
Willard Hawes & Co., Lewis & 7th Sts.; 
Bache McE. Whitlock 90 Wall St.; 
Wood & Selick, Inc., 36 Hudson St.; 
Yglesias & C>s., 29 Broadway; 

PHILADFLPHIA 
Borer & Ulrich. 

BOSTON 
Thos. Leyland & Co., Inc. 
GALVESTON 

Ravenscroft & Co. 


LONDON 
TLandsherg & Co., Ltd. 
Hayn Roman & Co. 
R. J. Rouse & Co. 
J H. Rayner & Co., Ltd. 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn. 
Drummond, Power & Co., Ltd. 
Pralle & Kuttner. 
Frame & Co. 
LIVERPOOL 
Hiernby, Hemelryk & Co. 
A. J. Buston & Co. 
J. H. Rayner & Co., Ltd. 
Alexander Eccles & Co. 
Newall & Clayton. 
Ravenscroft & Co. 
PARIS 
Alcan & Co. 
FE. & G. Blum. 
Joseph Danon & Cie 
Societe Francaise pour le 
Commerce avec les Colonies et |'Etranger 
Manuel F. Pardo & Co. 
HAVRE 
PD. Virnot Fils 
Comptoir Havrais d’Affaires en Merchandises 
Compagnie Cotonniere 
Societe Commerciale Interoceanique 
Comptoir Dufay et Gigandet 
Geo. Robinson 
Etienne Fossat 
Eugene L. Taguey 
Hugo Schneider 


MARSEILLE 


HAMBURG 
Frese & Goedecken 
Hassel & Co. 
Gebruder Michahelles. 
=. A. Jencruel & Co. 
Fritz Meyer 


Joseph Perin 


AMSTERDAM 
De Waal & Von Overzee 
SOERABAIA, JAVA 
Marcus & Co. 
TORONTO 
Thos. B. Greening Co. 
LA GUAYRA, VENEZUELA 
Frederico Eraso 
Aristides Morean 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 
Gustave L. Channange 


R. E. 
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FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
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Use of the Banbury Mixer in 
Handling Compressed Carbon Black 




















he past ent r decided engti ol time lt required ovel an 
on the ordinary mill to mix 
eat } ire OL co per cent earbon black into 
e compound, and the operatio: 
panied by serious dusting 
rie ( I roon rh ( 
( rv di eult eep ! 
7 ‘ r cle; 
Abn eal vo the Paracor 
| Co.. Derby, ¢ Compat installed a ingle Banbury 
| istrate e, Cl ot only found that the high 
vine ‘ oO arbpo piace ! \ could he effected u 
cver JOO the time, but also learned 
thi du } | t thi ist | the mux con pletely 
The Banbury Mixer 
sists of a large semi-steel ¢: th hop- eliminated the dust trouble. Mr. Mattaei 
per feed. The case is equipped with two equipped the mixer with a light sheet 
slow rotating and inter-muxu paddles ron leading to a high-speed exhaust fan 


A master bateh running 200 which took the carbon black dust away 


pounds may be as thoroughly ced i rom the mixer and mixing room. By 
a Banbury in 10 minutes as it could be careful handling of the earbon black 
two 60-inch rubber mills running packages when placing the material in 


aone ry 
the mixer, even the amount of dust drawn 


wn hour 

J. W. Mattaei, superintendent of the by the fan was found to be negligible. 
Laracord Company, Johnson City, N. Y., The first Banbury installation at the 
this Paraecord factory has since been followed 


is One of the pioneers in the us 
machine The Paracord Company, which by two additional machines. 

is among the largest manufacturers of The use of these mixers made it pos 
subber soles and heels in the world, has sible to use a more highly compressed 
au daily output of approximately 35,000 form of carbon black than was feasible 
;airs of soles and 100,000 pairs of heels when using the old style mill. To meet 
n day. When this factory was faced the demand for this form of carbon 
with the problem of incorporating a high black, J. M. Huber, Ine., New York City, 
percentage of earbon black in their sole have been marketing a special extra 
compound to produce high wearing qual- heavily compressed package which is 
ities, it proved to be an almost impossible working out with great satisfaction in 
feat, due to the extreme difficulty of dis- connection with the Banbury mixers at 
persing the carbon black with the or- Paracord and other rubber factories. The 
cinary 60-inch mill in a_ reasonable new package is not only easier to handle 
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in the warehouse, but occupies less 
storage space, with a resultant saving. 
Due to the intensive mastication effected 
in the Banbury mixer the highly com- 
pressed earbon black is quickly broken 
dow) and thoroughly dispersed. The 
esult is said to be a smoother and tar 
~uperiol compound than has heretotore 


Peel produced, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 
SHIPS GAITERS BY AIR 


Freight transportation by alr was r 
tly carried out by the Naugatuck, 

( ¢ , Llactory ol the United States Rub 
Co. J. P. Andrews of Mitchel Field, 
otine a Curtiss plane, brought a ship- 
caiters to New York from the 

Colonial Air Transport Corp. field 
Beth: to New York when two heavy 


owltats In ten days tied up the rail- 
roads and made imroads into tootwear 
the citv. The shipment was the 
go Dy meats other than 
t or truek. The machine was ec pped 
th runners 8 feet long and 18S inehes 
de, and \Ir. Andrews said e had no 
heult landine on the snow-covered 
elds 
those present at the arrival 01 dep: 
ol the plane ineluded Charles 7. 
leCarthy, vice president and actory 
ver of the United States Rubber 
Co.; Wilham T. Rodenback,. treasurer; 
’rederick KF’. ecnairer, superintendent; 


Hubbell, superintendent; 

George P. Young, industrial relations 
ver; Warden Harris Whittemore, 
d George Warner. 


Balls Dutiable as Toys 


L} Treasury Department recently ad 
lressed a communication to the Colleetor 
Customs at the Port of Ne York to 

e elfect that TON rubber balls 8 inches 
ameter, with pietures representing 
children at play, are dutiable under para- 
raph 1414, Act of 1922, as toys The 
ecto! vas directed to assess duty at 
the rate of 70 per cent ad valorem on all 
such balls. imported or withdrawn from 
eustoms custody 30 days after the 
publication of the notice in the weekly 
‘'reasury Decisions. The notice was pub- 


ished February 4. 


Goodrich Salesmen Meet 

\ sales eonterence of representatives 
ot thi B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, held 
recently at the Hotel Mason, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was attended by 28 salesmen 
from every section of the state. The 
Goodrich Jacksonville branch is the head- 
quarters for Florida. It has direct super- 
vision over other branches in Tampa, 
Miami and Orlando. 


Help Owners Save Tires 

As an aid in helping cut down the 
consumption of crude rubber in line with 
Herbert Hoover’s campaign, the Olds 
Motor Works, a division of General Mo- 
tors, is furnishing all purchasers of 
Oldsmobiles with instructions for pro- 
longing the life of their tires. 


























Trials and Tribulations of DPG 


History of Hoffman Tests in 1848-1869 


Later Developments by Kratz and Weiss. 


Many rubber executives and chemists who are interested in the 
outcome of recent and coming patent suits on Diphenylguanidine 
are confused about the history and development of this material. 
especially insofar as the patent litigations are concerned. We 
are therefore presenting in this short article a resume of the origin 
ind recent tests with this material and a brief history of the 
various patent suits which have kept the industry on edge for a 
number of years.—EDITOR. 


HE first substituted guanidine was synthetically produced 
by A. W. Hoffman in 1845 DN passing dry cyanogen 


chloride gas into anhydrous aniline. The resulting 
Produce iis Diphet \ loual rine Hydrochloride, whiel he called 
le Aniline because ot tT aloe to the Melamine discovered 
Liebig 
I ISddD Cale aihad € 1o0eZ, hile studying the action ol 
evanogen chloride on ammonia bases, observed that whet dry 
evanogen chloride is passed into a solution of aniline in an 
hvdrous ether, anil hvdrochloride and evame anilide are 
ormed Equal molecular parts ot these in an alcoholic solu 
tion, When heated, produced Hoffman’s Melaniline. 
| 1869 Hoffman synthesized Diphenylguanidine by a 
ethod entirely different trom the one he used 21] vears hye 
ore He desulfurized Thioearbanilid with Lead Oxide in a 
ution of aleoholic ammonia. The re sulting product cor 
responded in all its properties with his former Melaniline, 
ith the exception of melting point. His eriginal Melaniline 


fused at 120 to 150 C., while the new product melted at 
i47 Js Hotfman then coneluded that the new product was 
s former Melaniline. 


somer or th 


In 1875 Carl Forster published a paper on the conversion 


of substituted thioureas into guanidines. Forster’s method 
as desulfurizing thioureas by means of mereurie salts in the 

presence of ammonia. The product he obtained was identical 
ith che second product ot Hoffman’s. 


In 1876 Weith and Schroeder published the results of their 
nvestigation ol the two euanidines. They prepared the 
ruanidies of Hoffman's first and second methods and sub- 
ected them to a rigid examination of their properties and re 
actions. They found both substances to be identical and they 


concluded that there is only one Diphenylguanidine and that 


is the symmetrical on Hoffman later confirmed the results 
ot Weith and Schroeder. 
In 1879 Rathke studied the different methods for preparing 


These vuanidines. 

For 71 vears D.P.G. remained one ot a number of freak 
con pounds that were exhibited only as chemical curiosities; 
it had absolutely no known commercial value. It remained 
for Morris L. Weiss, an organic research chemist at the Re- 
public Rubber Company, and G. O. Kratz to discover the 

ide capability and adaptability of D.P.G. for the betterment 
oft all kinds of rubber in 1917 to 1919. 

In Mareh, 1920, this knowledge was offered in succession 
to tive different rubber companies and two chemical concerns 
that manutacture accelerators for the rubber industry. All 
ot these companies refused to consider the proposition ol 
Weiss, for they believed that this new product did not have 
the value that Weiss claimed. After failing to interest these 
companies, Weiss interviewed Messrs. H. S. Doty and Van 
Lear Woodward of the States Metals Company of New York 


and convineed them that D.P.G. had exceptiol al merits They 
founded the Dovan Chemieal Corporation for the express 
purpose of manufacturing and selling this material. In May, 
1920, a small factory was equipped which, by August, su 
ceeded in producing small amounts of the new accelerator. 
Beeause of lack of capital, the operations and apparatus 
of this plant were exceedingly crude: an old cider press was 
transtormed into a filter press ; agitation was done by hand; 


a rolling pin and a flat top table constituted the erinding ap 
paratus with which the lumpy precipitated material was 
erushed hetor \ t to rrinding laboratory tor tut 
7) rel ’ 
| . ; | ia ] . } ‘ 
ihe laek oO al ! as only one of many difficulties that 
prose The rubber companies were slow to recognize the valu 


of the new accelerator and it was only after several months 
if extensive efforts that it was put aeross and a demand 
created. In the fall of 1921 the Dovan factory burned to the 
ground and other companies, realizing the value of the new 
accelerator and knowing of the difficulties of Dovan, began 
to manufacture D.P.G. However, a new factory was soon 
equipped by Dovan and they again resumed the manutacture 
ot this product. 

In the meantime Dovan had applied for and later obtained 
patents in several countries on the use of D.P.G. as an ac 
celerator tor the vuleanization of rubber, and on a_ process 
for its manufacture. This patent was filed on November 12, 
1921 by Weiss in the United States and was granted on March 
28, 1922. It is known as U. S. Patent No. 1,411,231. 

Under the grants of this patent, Dovan licensed Roessler 
& Hasslacher to manufacture D.P.G. but National Aniline & 
Chemical Company claimed that the Weiss patents were in 
valid and therefore started the manutacture of this product. 
The result of this action was that Dovan instituted a suit 
against National Aniline in the Distriet Court of New York 
and Dovan won in a decision handed down in January, 1923. 
An appeal was taken by National and in May, 1923 the o1 
iginal decision was reversed and National obtained a verdict 
bv the New York Court of Appeals. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., in the meantime controlled the 
original Hoffman Patent No. 1,149,580 and Dovan and 
Roessler & Hasslacher, were licensed to manuracture D.P.G. 
under this patent. 

The Dovan Chemical Company acting in the belief that 
the decision of the N. Y. Court of Appeals in its case against 
National Aniline was not justified by the facets, brought suit 
against the Corona Cord Tire Co., East Butler, Pa., as a 
user of D.P.G. This was an attempt to again validate the 
Weiss patents and in the reeent decision of Judge Gibson, 
given elsewhere in this issue of Tue Rusper AGr, it was held 
that “Morris L. Weiss was not the inventor or discoverer of 
the effieaey of D.P.G. as a vuleanization aecelerator.” This 
decision will be shortly appealed by Dovan 

The interest of the rubber industry is now centered on the 
suit of Grasselli against National Aniline for infringement 
ot the Hoffman patent. Much depends on the outeome of 
this case, which has been postponed a number of times and 
it is hoped that additional information will be available 
shortly. 
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Non-poisonous to handle odorless and free from al 
ybjectionable fume 

No special means of handling are necessary, as it is a 
finely divided, dry, non-hygroscopic powder. 


3 It is applicable to every class of rubber compound 

4 Works in conjunction with all compounding ingredients 
5 Very active in presence of reclaimed rubber. 

6 Does not dull or destroy organic colors. 


If the sulphur to rubber proportion is proper, the stocks 
have a long tlat curing curve and are therefore foolproof. 

8 Its critical temperature is high enough to prevent scorch 
ing 





SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES OF DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


9 It is very active, even in very low percentages 

10 Properly compounded, stocks age extremely well, and 
have very little tendency to overcure. 

iI Produces non-blooming stocks of very good qualities. 


Produces pure gum compounds with a very high resis 
tance to tear, therefore valuable in tube stocks. 

3. Does not lose its curing power on being stored or when 
milled into compounds, no matter how long they are kept. 

14 Low specific gravity. 

15. It has a basic reaction and therefore keeps the rubber 
in vulcanized compounds in a non-polymerized state 
which is most conducive to good aging. 














The Handling of Solvents 


Many Fires in Rubber Plants Have Been Caused by 
Ignition of Inflammable Vapors by Static Sparks 


By D. T. Wright 


Assistant Chemical Engineer, 
Underwriter’s Laboratories, Chicago. 


HE FIRE and explosion hazard involved in the storage, 
use, and handling of flammable solvents has always 
commanded attention. The results of extreme careless- 

ness, or ignorance have been so disastrous that certain rules 
have been universally adopted. Specific containers have been 
designated for the transportations of such solvents by the 
Government of the United States through the Interstate Com- 
merece regulations. People charged with the handling of flam- 
mable solvents are almost universally instructed to keep them 
away from flames, and in cool places. The fire insurance 
companies have made many regulations governing storage, 
use and handling. 

In spite of all the precautions which have been taken, many 
fires have occurred which were directly attributed to flammable 
vapors. The Rubber Mills-Fire Record of The National Fire 
Protection Association discloses a large number of fires at- 
tributed to the ignition of vapors of flammable solvents by 
static electrical discharges. 


Nature of Solvents 


Unfortunately the solvents best suited to use by the rubber 
industry are decidedly flammable. As the degree of hazard 
varies with the choice of solvents, great care should be taken 
to select those solvents with properties best suited to the need. 
Knowing the exact nature of the solvent being used in a par- 
ticular operation, standard precautions can be taken in its 
handling, storage and use. 

The degree of volatility and flashing points of commercial 
napthas vary over a rather wide range. It is well to specify 
earefully when purchasing naptha. A particular Baume 
naptha can be produced by the mixing of casing head gasoline 
and kerosene. Such a product would have very undesirable 
properties for most purposes. The casing head gasoline in 
the mixture would add a considerable hazard by its high vo- 
latility. Carefully drawn specifications should include degrees 
Baume, initial boiling and end point, and in certain special 
cases, the percentage distilled at 2 or more intermediate tem- 
peratures. 

Naphtha used for quick drying cements will have specifica- 
tions calling for 100 per cent to be distilled at about 212° F. 
and will be considerably more hazardous than products having 
an initial boiling point near 150° F. and an end point of say 
400° F. The specifications for these various products should 
be well known by the personnel and care should be taken to 
prevent interchanging by error. 

Benzol is another flammable solvent, which is used exten- 
sively. The pure product has a specifie gravity of 0.879 at 
68°F., a flashing point of -16.6°F., a boiling point of 
176.3°F., a vapor density of 2.7 (air=1), and an explosive 
range in air of 2.7 volumes in air to 6.3 volumes in air. 
Benzol has a toxic effect which should be guarded against in 
its use. 

In any operations where it is economically possible the fire 
hazard of naphtha and benzol can be greatly reduced by the 
use of a mixture of 60% carbon tetrachloride by volume and 
40% naphtha or benzol. This percentage mixture has less 
fire hazard than kerosene. By increasing the percentage of 
carbon tetrachloride to a minimum of 70% by volume the re- 
sulting mixture will not flash even at its boiling point. 

Carbon disulphide is extremely hazardous and should be 


” Delivered before the Rubber Section of the National Safety Council 
at its Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress, Cleveland, Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, 
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mentioned especially because of the low temperature at which 
it will take fire. The apparent ignition temperature of carbon 
disulphide is 212°F. This is the temperature at which the 
product will ignite in air without application of flame. Its 
flashing point is -22°F., boiling point 115°F., and vapor den- 
sity .2.6 (air=1). It burns explosively in air over a wide 
range of concentrations. One fire of known cause was started 
by placing a pan containing carbon disulphide on a steam 
pipe. The man who did this did not know it was so easy to 
start a fire. 

Other highly flammable liquids are used and experimented 
with and from time to time additions will be made to the list 
of solvents used. Too much care cannot be taken to establish 
the exact characteristics of a new solvent or mixture. 

The object in storing the solvents should be to isolate the 
bulk of the flammable solvents not needed for the day’s run. 
This may be accomplished by storage in underground tanks 
or by the use of isolated buildings reserved for the purpose. 

The National Fire Protection Association has formulated 
comprehensive rules for the construction, and location of un- 
derground tanks for hazardous liquids. These tanks must 
have vent pipes and other fittings as specified, and a readily 
accessible valve operated from above ground to close the tank 
in ease of fire. 

Where tank ears are used for filling, the car should be 
located during unloading inside a dike or over a depression, 
so that an overflow of liquid would not endanger surrounding 
property. Suitable drains ought to be provided to carry away 
overflow liquid. 

Buildings reserved for the storage of flammable solvents 
should be ventilated so that the vapors would not accumulate 
and should be well removed from other biildings. They should 
be well lighted on all sides by windows so that artificial light 
would not be necessary in obtaining supplies. Where lighting 
is used the sockets ought to be keyless, the bulbs proteeted with 
safety globes, and the wiring in conduit with the switches and 
fuses located outside of the buildings. 


Using the Solvents 


The best plant practice is to isolate the most hazardous 
processes and then safeguard them to a maximum, at the 
same time not neglecting to protect the less hazardous pro- 
cesses. The act of separating the hazardous processes from 
each other and from the rest of the plant is recognition of 
the incompleteness of the most careful safety first work. Of 
course the human factor plays an important role in upsetting 
plans for safety. Effort should be made to reduce the human 
factor to a minimum. 

In all the processes where solvents are being used the work- 
rooms should be well ventilated. The fans should be installed 
outside of the rooms with sufficient fresh air intake, so that 
an explosive mixture of vapors in air will not pass through 
the fan. As the vapors from the solvents are heavier than 
air care should be taken to prevent vapors collecting near 
the floors. This ventilation at the floors can be accomplished 
by numerous pipes set close to the floors at a downward angle 
to the outdoors. 

Easily available exits for employees should also be pro- 
vided in the workshops containing hazardous processes. 

It is a diffieult problem to provide adequate fire fighting 
equipment to extinguish fires, which involve burning solvents, 
such as benzol. The location of special hazards, and the area 

(Continued on Page 357) 
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Effect of Accelerators on Temperature 
of Rubber Mixtures 


Acceleration with Organic Bases is a Coupled Process which 


Depends on Thermal and Chemical Action of Sulphur Molecule 
By F. Kirchof 


(The following article is a description of a number 
of observations made on the effect of inorganic and 
organic vulcanization accelerators on the tempera- 
ture of rubber mixtures undergoing vulcanization and is 
a continuation of experiments previously made on this 
subject and published in back issues of Gummi Zeitung. 
The first subject discussed in this article deals with the 
natural organic accelerators —TuHeE Epiror.) 


Y NATURAL accelerators of vulcanization is understood 
the rubber resins as well as the albumens found in the 
natural raw rubber. The mixtures employed in the 

experiments consisted of para rubber of varying degrees of 
purity. In the first place washed para rubber was used, 
then para rubber which has been washed and extracted with 
acetone, then para rubber, treated as above and then dissolved 
in petroleum ether and precipitated with aleohol and fur- 
ther purified, and finally para rubber which has been deprived 
of its resinous matter by extraction with acetone and then 
mixed with albumen tar. 

The maximum temperature rise obtained with these various 
rubbers is seen from the following tabulation: 
MAXIMUM TEMPERATURES AND VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENTS 


WITH LEAD OXIDE-SULPHUR-PARA RUBBER MIXTURES AT 
ABOUT 150 DEGREES C BATH TEMPERATURE. 


Vulcaniza- 
tion coef- 
Max!- ficient of 
mnmtem- Reached after same mix- 
- perature of time in- ture after 
Composition of the the mixture tervalin 30 minutes 
mixture employed in degrees C. minutes. at 3 Atm. 
A. 70 grams of para, not deresinified, 
7 grams of sulphur, 23 grams of 
lead oxide .. 161.5 90 2.43 
B. 68 grams of para deprived of resins, 
7 crams of ner and 23 grams of 
FO errr re eee 153 100 1.78 
C. 22 grams of para, chemically puri- 
fied, 2.2 grams of sulphur and 7.5 
grams of lead oxide ..... 150 105 — 
D. 68 grams of para deprived of resins, 
2 crams of albumen tar, 7 grams of 
sulphur and 23 grams of lead oxide.155 100 2.06 
E. 70 grams of para rubber, not de 
prived of its resinous matter, 7 
grams of sulphur, 23 grams of zine 
oxide (for comparison with A) . 149.5 110 1.63 


As may be seen from the figures given in the above tabula- 
tion, the heat of reaction is principally developed after the ac- 
tion of the para resins on the sulphur in combination with the 
lead oxide. The albuminous substances, which are insoluble in 
acetone and which are removed in the process of chemical 
purification, have only a moderate action in this connection. 

Seidl, who developed the results which are shown in the 
foregoing tabulation, also investigated the thermal action of 
other rubber resins and came to the final conclusion that the 
para resins were the most active of all. 

For example he found in the case of mixtures which con- 
tained 40 grams of lead oxide, two grams of resins and eight 
grams of molten sulphur that the rise in temperature was as 
follows: 


Para rubber resinous matter 
Peruvian ball resinous matter 

Sndan niggers resinous matter 
Mozambique rubber resinous matter 
Flake rubber resinous matter 

Dead Borneo rubber resinous matter 


The author has been able to substantiate all these results, 
as may be readily seen from the tabulation which follows and 
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95 degrees C 

54 degrees C 

5 to 10 degrees C 

5 to 10 degrees C 

no rise in temperature. 
no rise in temperature. 
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which gives the coefficient of vulcanization and the general 
behavior of the vuleanizates: 


INFLUENCE OF THE NATURE OF RUBBER RESINS 
ON VULCANIZATION 
(One hundred parts of extracted plantation para plus ten parts of sulphur 
are vulcanized for a period of thirty minutes at 134 degrees C). 








Per cent of 
yellow Behavior of the 
Per cent Added matter sulphur vulcanizate 


— scarcely weakly vulcanized 
Plantation Hevea resins 3.2 vulcanized completely 
Resin acids from plantation 1.86 weakly vulcanized 
Hevea. 
Dead Borneo resins 
Lead oxide (litharge) 
Litharge 
Dead Borneo resins 


weakly vulcanized 
weakly vulcanized 
completely vulcanized 
completely vulcanized 


g90989m 8900 
“oos un 
9 co 
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The principal action of the resinous matter, as far as ac- 
celeration of the vulcanization of rubber is concerned, must 
therefore be assigned to the nitrogeneous constituents of the 
para rubber resins. 


Isolation of Resinous Matter 


In the isolation of this part of the resins from the resinic 
acids, the resins obtained from plantation para rubber by 
means of acetone extraction are subjected to steam distilla- 
tion in the presence of a concentrated solution of potassium 
hydroxide. A small amount of a substance, which has a 
strong basic reaction and which possesses an amine-like odor, 
ean be detected in the condenser. The residual matter that 
is left behind in the retort is diluted with water and is then 
shaken up with petroleum ether in order to remove the un- 
saponifiable matter, consisting of the waxy alcohols, and 
hydrocarbons. The saponified part is then decomposed with 
sulphurie acid and the resinie acids are extracted with ether. 
After washing and drying these acids are added to the ace- 
tone-extracted plantation para rubber in exactly the same 
proportions in which they were originally present in the 
rubber. The action of vulcanization is now only half as 
effective as before the decomposition of the resinous matter. 


It is interesting, furthermore, that the increase in the co- 
efficient of vuleanization as well as in the effect of the heat 
are almost proportional to the increase in resinous content 
of the rubber. The positive character of the reaction, sul- 
phur plus rubber resin, as far as heat development is con- 
cerned, has the effect of accelerating the vulcanization of the 
rubber in the same degree. Inasmuch as the first reaction 
takes place at a certain fixed temperature (approximately 
167 degrees C) with the evolution of a considerable quantity 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, an opportunity is presented 
here in the presence of an activating agent, such as litharge 
for further exothermic reactions, which have a still further 
accelerating action on the vulcanization of the rubber, to take 
place. This double action of the rubber resin,—and this ap- 
plies as well to many other organic accelerators,—in the 
presence of lead oxide is quite characteristic. 


Action of Added Organic Accelerators 


The results of the experiments on this subject are given 
in tabulations II and III that follow. The organic acceler- 
ators employed in these experiments were principally amines, 
and amino substances then urea and suiphourea as well as 
certain derivatives of these substances. 
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However for the most part these discrepancies must be led 


. 
A] ALLY ADDED ORGANIC ACCELERATORS back to the acetone solubility or rather non-solubility of the 
in Naas at Aaeraee Ga MERTEN RES rHE sulphur reaction products of the accelerators. This results 
rubber are mixed with twelve parts of im the coefficient of vulcanization appearing either as a higher 
l of } at a temperature of or lower value than is actually the case. Hence the vulean- 
. — Coefficient ized rubbers that are obtained with the aid of piperidine, 
of v1 after a twenty hour extraction with the aid of acetone, showed 
~ a aa 13.3 pereent of combined sulphur, which was then removed 
4 by treatment with alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide. 
The cause of the rise of temperature that takes place in mix- 
[gO ; Z tures that contain urea when magnesia is added thereto may 
) , be explained DY the fact that the magnesia decomposes the 
, , ( ith the ¢ lution of tree ammonia. It is a fact that 
( vv ed rubber mixtures of this sort have a very 
) y odo ol There also results u e mixture 
' { the reaction « e gas with free sulphur and the formation 
¢ mmo ily le and polysulphide. 
\ Il and ITI the thermal | 1 III there are seen the results obtained with 
' celerat ; particular ‘ ents ¢ ried with various organic accelerators, 
int of oO} ic acceler Ss ( operties of these accelerators s far as their 
() ere ear parallelit em eonst lol rear vity in aqueous solution nd ten- 
perature 1 the leat ( » decompose at the vulcanizing temperatures are con- 
‘ ‘ ( \ of t results shows that the ther? re- 
ant ¢ vuleat tion. sie et ( { re action is funct of the basicity of 
eler eceli s of its capability of being decom- 
Fabulation If] 
INFLUENCE OF THE CONSTITUTION, SUBSTITUTION, BASICITY AND CAPACITY 
OF BEING DECOMPOSED OF ARTIFICIAL ORGANIC ACCELERATORS ON THE AC- 
CELERATION OF VLULCANIZATION OF RUBBER 
. ' off 
. . at ver | 
‘ 20 
6.2 3.3 
38 ste 1 65 
' 2 9 
r 2.2 
4 1.8 
l “ 43 14 
3 34 
i * artia ange 3 6 
] 14 5 
l | - Ps pos | 53 
g dec posit 1 
l , a - «0 4 1.1 
, par “ 4.5 1.6 
1 : ul 0 
I ne ay . «! ] =e ia 2.7 
' ae . se 1.6 1.7 
It mav hb ( q 1 t] high eoefficient of vul that 
ert ubber mix no 
tur erature which is also 1% tral 
t tric This uleani- 
the mixtures that ossessed of 
“4 had the effect of vecelerating properties if they are decomposed to give strongly 
. ‘ P e coefficient of vul- basie substances, such as urea and dithiocarbamates at the 
en } } the case of sn vuleanizing temperatures. This decomposition ean be ac- 
y ture ant magnesia celerated eatalvtieally bv the presence of inorganic bases 
snch nc —_ al 
Fhi ict ( ne may depend on the endothermic \ oO 
reaction that takes place between magnesia and sulphuretted * et PR tena, a Rt pe % goth y m4 
hydroger , which has the effect of decreasing the temperature \ mN CO FICIENT OF THE RUBBER MIXTURE 
of reaction and at the same time inereases the formation of worl ne part of phur 100 parts of 
that variety of sulphur which is not soluble in acetone. The React pare peeee aoe 
t elve parts 
fact that the magnesium sulphide, which is formed in the re dite me sag ape ith of sulphur plus 
action with sulphuretted hydrogen, combines with sulphur to Pineriding pis oo: + os x Genel 
yield unstable polysulphides appears to be quite probable and son hart ioe ne —_ 5.9 
these sulphides act as sulphur-carriers, and so in spite of the ‘ Hexamethylenetetramine 165 “s3 
low thermal effect a high vulcanization coefficient is obtained ( Ripka tagttiylenine 175 20 
with such magnesia-containing mixtures This is known as ” Benzidine 180 34 
. Para resi: about 167 _ 


the polvsulphide theory 
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Finally a factor was sought which would definitely cor- 
relate the reaction temperature and the so-called coefficient 
of vuleanization. The reaction temperature with melted 
sulphur is used for this purpose, as may be seen from the 
results given in tabulation number IV. This reaction tem- 
perature appears to be closely interrelated with the basicity 
of the organic accelerators. Although, for example, the 
strong piperidine base begins to react with sulphur even at 
the ordinary temperature, the weakly basic naphthylamine 
commences to react with sulphur at a temperature of 175 
degrees C, 


The Chemistry of Vulcanization 


It has been assumed that at a temperature ot 160 degrees 
C the dark red modification of sulphur that forms from the 
molten sulphur consists of Ss or thiozon molecules. These 
molecules are difficult to isolate but reactions can be carried 
out with them. They vield additional products which appear 
to have a analagous to that of the ozonides. 

carried out to see whether or not 
in vuleanization similarly to sodium 
sulphide and thiozonides were formed in the experiments. 

Thus in the first place naphthylamine at temperature be- 
tween 160 and 170 degrees C yielded with an excess of sul- 
phur an intensely yellow coloring matter, which was soluble 
in acetone, alcohol and ether, but insoluble in water. This 
coloring matter was freed from the sulphur dissolved in it 
by repeated cooling of its ether solution. The analysis of 
the. dark vellow mass obtained in this manner was as follows: 
substance vielded 1.3310 grams of BaSOs 


constitution 
An investigation was 


the orvanle bases act 


0.7922 gram of the 
25.7 percent of sulphur. 

This sulphu content corresponds best to that of thiozonide 
formula, (CwH:NH)2.Ss, which content of 25.1 
percent of sulphur. One hint that this substance was formed 
in the readiness which the polysulphide 
or thiozonide compounds of sulphur decompose and separate 
out amorphous sulphur. At the vulcanizing temperature on 
the other hand The substance is 
much like a sulphur dyestuff, particularly in the intensity ot 
The sulphur compounds of the other bases, such 
as toluidine, toluvlenediamine and the like, behave in a simi- 


v } ich corresponds to 


a 


0 the has a 


reaction 1s the with 


the compound is stable. 


if= eotor. 


lar manner. 

Another experiment with hexamethylenetetra- 
mine. This was found to react with sulphur at a tempera- 
ture varvinge between 160 and 165 degrees C with the evolu- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen. The reaction product con- 
sists in part of a water soluble mass which possessed the odor 


made 


was 


of ammonium sulphide, of an amorphous yellow substance and 
of unehanged amorphous sulphur. The solution 
vielded intensely colored precipitates with the heavy metals. 
Thus an orange red_ precipitate obtained with 
lead and a yellowish precipitate with silver ni- 
trate, which was quite stable in the cold but which became 
darker on being heated, indicating the formation of a sul- 
phide of silver. 


aqueous 


was 


acetate 


Reaction of Hexamethylenetetramine 


The aqueous solution of the reaction product cannot there- 
fore contain. sulphides or polysulphides. An intense red 
coloration is produced with iron chloride just as when this 
salt is brought in contact with ammonium sulphocyanide. The 
analysis of the lead salt showed a content of 73.3 percent 
of lead and 16.4 percent of sulphur. Sulphoeyanie acid and 
hydrogen sulphide are produced when the compound is de- 
composed with mineral acids. It is apparent that the lead 
salt is a soluble lead compound of cyantrisulphide with a 
formula Pb:(CN):.Ss. 

The orange yellow crystalline body exhibited all the pro- 
perties of the insoluble cyantrisulphide, (CN):.5:, as for ex- 
ample insolubility in water, alcohol, acetone, carbon disul- 
phide. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a 
cold yellow color reaction. On acidification of the solution 
obtained with concentrated potassium hydroxide both sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and sulphocyanie acid are evolved. 

A further investigation was made to determine whether 
the sulphur compounds of the organic bases exert any action 
on the vuleanization of rubber mixtures. The insoluble sul- 
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phur compounds formed by the action of sulphur on hexame- 
theylenetetramine are referred to in particular. In this con- 
nection it was found that both the organie thiozonides as 
well as the insoluble eyantrisulphides have no action on the 
vulcanization of rubber in the absence of inorganic bases. 
In the presence of inorganie oxides, such as magnesium 
oxide, lead oxide and zine oxide, a slight action is noticed. 

Hence the vuleanization-accelerating action of the organie 
bases, that have been investigated and described in this ar- 
ticle, can therefore rest only on an “activation” of the com- 
plex sulphur molecule, in the absence of inorganie bases, or 
metallic oxides. According to the investigation made by 
Aten on this subject (see Zeits. Phys. Chemie, 81, 83, 86, 88), 
an equilibrium exists at each temperature between the melt 
ing and the boiling point of sulphur between the various 
forms of sulphur, lambda sulphur mu or amorphous sulphur 
and pi sulphur, so that lambda sulphur is equal to mu sulphur 
plus pi sulphur. This equilibrium undergoes its sharpest 
changes between the temperature of 160 degrees C (which is 
the optimum vulcanizing temperature) and 200 degrees C. 
The increase in the vuleanizing temperature has a favorable 
effect in itself on the vuleanization process from the thermal 
standpdint. This action however is far less than the chemi- 
eal action when the vuleanization is carried out in the pre- 
sence of strong organie bases or substances that yield basie 
decomposition products. This action has the effect of en- 
hancing the formation of mu and pi sulphur at low tempera- 
tures and in the piperidine it takes place at the 
ordinary temperature. 

Vuleanization 


ease otf 


acceleration with the aid of organie bases 
or like substances is accordingly a coupled process which 
rests on the thermal and chemical action of the complex sul- 
phur molecule, Ss, decomposition product pi sulphur, which 
is active and therefore enters into a 
active rubber molecule. 


reaction with the re- 


Handling Solvents 


(Continued from Page 354) 
protected must be carefully studied. Water 
used wisely for it may spread the fire. Good 
are very effective in blanketinge solvent fires. 


to be must he 


foam systems 


In many eases, 


flash fires may be successfully blanketed or smothered by 
steam. Carbon tetrachloride, sand, and solid sodium biearbo- 
nate will be valuable in many instanees. 


The high insulating properties of the solvents and the ma- 
terials handled in the rubber industry are 
formation of statie electricity. 


conducive to the 
The hazard may be guarded 
against by two safety measures, namely, grounding, and main- 
taining a high humidity. 

All metal parts of the building, including door frames, and 
window frames should be well grounded. Grounding should 
include piping, and all machinery, belts and other moving ob- 
jects. A metalic platform which is grounded should be pro- 
vided in front of all such equipment, as spreaders, and churns, 
so that employees must stand on the platforms. 

All material passing through spreaders should be thorough- 
lv grounded by numerous collecting points or by thoroughly 
grounded metal rollers for the purpose. . 

Outlets for all fixed piping for solvents should be grounded. 
Cans for transporting solvents should have chains fastened 
to them which will drag on the floor. 

Employees should not be allowed to wear rubber soled shoes. 

Although the value of grounding in preventing statie dis- 
charges has been established, much work remains to be done 
before the whole problem of static phenomena will be under- 
stood. 

It has been found that a high humidity helps to prevent the 
accumulation of statie charges. It appears that the high humid- 
ity tends to make conductors of the insulating materials, at 
least on their surfaces. 

It is suggested that each day a man who is qualified in fire 
prevention work make a trip through the plant, reporting any 
irregularities. It is believed that a trained man in constant 
contact with the various processes will be able to safeguard 
and improve the protection against fire, and that he will pre- 
vent neglect of safety measures, which might 
lack of responsibility. 


oeceur due to 
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MEASUREMENTS OF QUALITY oF FacTICcE. 21 pp. 5” x 7”. The Stam- 

ford Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Conn 

Although the user of Factice may be curious about its man- 
ufacture and the raw material used, his vital concern is with 
the quality of the Factiee which goes into his rubber com- 
pounds. The change which the vegetable oil from which 
Factice 1s made undergoes during vulcanization so alters its 
chemical and physical characteristics as to hinder its identifi- 
cation. The question of quality therefore resolves itself into 
confidence and analysis. Upon the integrity of the manu- 
facturer must rest his confidence in the raw materials. The 
booklet discusses the facts underlying the confidence of the 
manufacturer under four heads: Color, Fineness, Mineral 
Content, Solubility in Acetone 

Recommendations for the determination of the acetone sol- 
uble portion of Factice are given in the back of the booklet, 
and the siphon tube and straight tube extractors used are il- 
lustrated. A graph is shown of the acetone extraction curve. 

The rubber exeeutive and chemist will undoubtedly read 
this well-written little booklet with great interest. 


PertoprcaL Taprina or Hevea. By J. Eaton and R. O. Bishop. Pub 
lished in the Walayan Agricultural Journal for November 

The chief result of the series of experiments forming the 
subject of this article was to show that the alternation of 
tapping and resting affects the time of vulcanization of the 
rubber. 

Rubber obtained from trees tapped after a long period of 
rest had, during the early stages of renewal of tapping, a 
slow rate of vulcanization. Owing to the irregularity of 
tensile strength definite conelusions could not be reached re- 
garding the actual tensile quality of the rubber. 


Rates of vulcanization of rubber from trees tapped after 
resting periods of one month or less fell within the normal 
region of cure (deviations up to 20 per cent of average) and 
most of them within the uniform region (deviations up to 
10 per cent of the average) 

Rates of vulcanization of the samples from the trees im- 
mediately after the short periods of rest were as slow for the 
longer periods of rest. Final rate of vulcanization of rubber 
from trees rested for four and six months was also faster than 
in the case of shorter resting period, so that the total varia- 
tion was greater for the longer resting periods. 


Turrp Proeress Rerrort or THe SvuB-ComMMITTEE ON BENZOI Published 
for the Chemical Section of the National Safety Council by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
The above was prepared by a special committee of the 

National Safety Council after three years of study conducted 
by experts in the fields of medicine, engineering and manu- 
facturing. It gives a history of the investigation, discusses 
benzol as an industrial hazard and gives the results of studies 
in the chronic poisoning of the workers as evidenced by blood 
examination. 

Benzol is employed in the rubber industry as a solvent and 
as a part of the process it must be removed so as to leave the 
originally dissolved substances in place. This is done chiefly 
by evaporation and plants employing this method have been 
the subject of study and investigation by the Committee. 
Eighteen workrooms were investigated of which nine were 
equipped with no artificial ventilation, four with local ex- 
haust ventilation, two with general room ventilation, one 
with both local exhaust and general ventilation and two with 
what amounted to practically an enclosed process. The 
general conclusion was that rooms in which benzol is evap- 
orated into the air without loec*] exhaust ventilation will 


in most cases show high concentration of the fumes. With 
ideal local exhaust ventilation, large quantities of benzol were 
used without heavy atmospheric contamination. 

. 4“ * 


Boston Speep Repucina Units. Catalog of Boston Gear Works Sales 

Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 24 pp. 3% x 6”. 

A series of speed reduction units, manufactured by the 
Boston Gear Works Sales Co., is illustrated and discussed in 
this catalog. Specifications and prices are also given. Service 
stations where this company’s gears may be obtained are 
listed, covering twenty of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

= . . 


TAPPING SYSTEMS AND OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING YIELD OF HEVEA 
BRASILIENSIS. By F. G. Spring. Published in the Malayan Agricul- 
tural Journal for September. 

In this paper is given the result of study of tapping experi- 
ments earried out on several estates. The facts gathered 
from six estates are given in detail relating to yields, hours 
of tapping, time of tapping, number of cuts to a tree, ete. 
Each coolie tapped 400 trees per day. Over the areas where 
the trees had single cuts, all cuts were opened at 20 inches 
from the ground. Trees on which two cuts were tapped had 
the upper eut at 36 inches from the ground and the lower 
cut at 20 inches from the ground. By the end of 1917 the 
bark renewal on trees which had been tapped with two cuts 
were so poor, that it was quite evident that this system of 
tapping was far too drastic. The yield obtained from a single 
cut was 98.69% of that obtained from a double cut. 


. . 


RECREATION AND WORK SHOES. 11 pp. Issued by La Crosse Rubber 
Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis 


Carrying the net price list of August 1, 1925, this 
catalog condenses into a few pages, a wide line of footwear 
for sport and hiking use. The company has succeeded in 
telling adequately, although briefly, the story of its product, 
with description, sizes and prices. 

* * e. 


BIRMINGHAM RUBBER MILL MACHINERY Catalog “D” 60 pp. 11” & 
4. Printed on coated paper Issued by the Birmingham Iron 
Foundry, Derby, Conn 
This handsome catalog has achieved a method of deseription 

seldom found in publications of this character. Instead of 

pages of Written matter elaborating on the product, the com- 
pany has supplied full-page halftones of the equipment it 
wishes to bring to the attention of its clientele, with a few lines 
of concise descriptive matter accompanying each illustration. 

Calenders, washers, refiners, hydraulic presses and similar 
requisites of factories manufacturing tires and accessories, 
boots and shoes, insulated wire, hard rubber goods and similar 
articles, are shown, the last page carrying a full index of the 
contents, 

* +. . 


SoMF OBSERVATIONS ON TAPPING HevEA. By W. N. C. Belgrave. Pub- 
lished in The Malayan Agricultural Journal, August, 1925. 
Experiments on eight plots over a period of four years 

resulted in the deduction that there is no commercial future 
for tapping methods involving long cuts and long intervals. 
Even if there is a compensating increase of flow, drying out 
leads to too rapid consumption of bark relative to latex ob- 
tained. From the theoretical point of view there were in- 
dications that plots located on hilly somewhat washed land 
gave yields roughtly proportional to the length of cut and 
frequency of tap, but the yields on plots situated on flat land 
indicated yields greater than the theoretical. This would 
seem to point to water supply as a limiting factor in pro- 
duction, which if established, will prove the solution of many 
problems. 
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THE RUBBER AGE - 


3 « 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


Machinery, fabrics, chemicals, com- 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 


1. 


A 
So 





ACCELERATORS—x 1 0 
and Diphenyl Guanidine. 


Dovan Chemical Corp. 
30 Chureh St. New York 








ACCELERATORS — Two 


new accelerators: Vuleone and Di- 

ortho-tolylguanidine. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Dept. Sales Div. 

Wilmington, Del. 








ACCELERATORS 


Grasselerator 102 
Grasselerator 552 
Grasselerator 808 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


347 Madison Ave., New York 


ELEVEN 


New Listings 
in this section 





within the past few weeks 
serve as an indication of 
its value to the rubber in- 


dustry. 


Your Products 
Listed Here 


reach buyers in rubber 
factories at a cost lower 
than is possible by any 
other method. 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
LISTING TODAY! 


CARBON BLACK 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Manufacturers for forty years. 


940 Old South Bldg., 


612 Metropolitan Bldg., Akron, O 


Boston, Mass. 











CARBON BLACK- derfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber compound- 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni- 
formity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 














CARBON BLACK — Biack 


Goose Brand—free from grit and impuri- 
ties and imparts high tensile strength to 
the rubber compound. 


Union Power Co., Inc. 
310 United Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 607 
Com’l. Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Shreveport, La. 
25 West 43rd St., New York, a Oe 








ACCELERATORS— Every 


lot is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
709 Sixth Ave. N. Y. City 


ASBESTINE— specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row, New York City 


CARBON BLACK or any 


other compounding material used 
by rubber manufacturers can be 
marketed at low cost by listing it in 
The Market Place. 








ACCELERATORS ~— AI19, 
A7, Thiocarbanilid. 
The RUBBER SERVICE 


Laboratories Co. 


611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Akron Ohio 


BEAD CABLES— National 


Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 


National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 


CASES — Fibre construction, in- 


sure satisfactory shipping results. 
Send for sample. 


Brooklyn Fibre Syndicate, Inc. 


Decatur St. & Irving Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CALENDERS- Embossing, for 


artificial leather, oil cloth ete. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co. 
83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


CATALPO— 4 colloidal and 


gritless clay now being used as a 
reinforcing pigment in number one 
treads, solids, and tubes. 

Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street 
New York City 














FOLLOW-UP 


Your mail efforts by a listing in 
this section. It will repay you the 
slight cost. 











CARBON BLACK~ Micron- . 


ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CHEMISTS ead your listing 
in the MARKET PLACE. There 
is no cheaper way to reach these 
prospects. 


Try It! 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Second Page Following. 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


Fabrics 


Enameling Duck 


Osnaburg and Special Constructions 
'. 57 Street, NEW YORK 


Cord Fabrics 


Drill Sheeting 


323 South Franklin St., CHICAGO 
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ALL THE LEADERS 


Are represented in this section. 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Pur- 
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RUBBER FACTORIES 


use vast quantities of raw materials 
and equipment. Let the industry 
know how well you ean serve it 
through a listing in this section. 


CONSULT BANNER 


Before You Buy 
TIRE BUILDING MACHINES 


The Banner Machine Co. 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Paul A. Frank, Akron, Ohio, Agent 


DO YOU KNOW how cheap- 


ly space in this section may be 


obtained ? 


Write for Rates 














CHEMICALLY PURE 
BRIGHT RED OXIDES 


Unsurpassed for fineness, strength 
and uniformity. 

J. H. Nicholas & Co., Inc. 
109 Liberty Street, New York City. 





CRUDE RUBBER — 4 | | 
Washed - Dried - Milled. 
Send us Your Inquiries. 
Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 


Grades. 


FABRICS — rire fabrics, Egyp- 
tian—Peeler, Karded and Combed, 
Cord and Square. 


Cabarrus Cotton Mills 


(Cannon Mills, Ine.) 
55 Worth St. New York 
827 8S. La Salle St. Chicago 




















CHEMICALS 
Refined Pine Tar 


(Moisture Free) 
Petrolatum--Burgundy Pitch. 
E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc. 
99 John St. New York City 


DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City. 


FABRICS— Spots and Con- 


tracts: Tire Fabrics, Enameling 
ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 


395 Broadway New York City 




















CHEMICALS and compound 


ing ingredients for the rubber trade. 


Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DRY KILN—for drying crude 
rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 





FABRICS—tire. cords, enamel- 


ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 











CHEMICALS — Accelerators 


Trimene Base, Heptene, Monex, Crylene, 
Lithex, Thiocarbanilide, Triphenylguani 
dine, Aniline Oil 

Clay—Mineral Flour, Seminole (Georgia) 


Antioxidant 
Labels—all-rubber two 


Naugatuck Chemical Co. 


New York 


VGB, a proven product 
color brands 


1790 Broadway, 





ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 
The Adamson Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


FABRICS— Tire fabrics—-coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 
New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE @& CO. 
24 Thomas St. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 














CHEMICALS ana compound- 


ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 














CHEMICALS ana pigments for 


the rubber trade. Complete stocks. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND BROOKLYN 








LISTING IN 
THIS SECTION 


Places your products 
among the leaders 


in the field ! 


THE RUBBER AGE 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 





FABRICS of every description 
are used in rubber plants. 
Are yours used? 
If not — list them in 
The Market Place. 

















FABRICS—stockinets, Jersey 
Cloth and Special Fabrics for the 
Rubber Industry. 


U. S. Knitting Co.. Inc, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
N) York, Feb. 17, 1926 
Statistics showing the 
reclaimed rubber in the last quarter when 
compared with inventories are a good in- 


W 


production ot 


cex to the conditions 
fact that considerably 
inereased, although hand 
but little, points to a stable market. Dur- 
the last two weeks a steady demand 


production was 


stocks on vTrew 


ing 


continued, and indications are that the 
present activity in the market will last 
lor some time 
Friction (Uncured) 
No. 1 t 10 ! 5 
No 4 5 ' 10 
High Tensile Black 
Buper-Reclaim No. 1 Ib 35 @ 36 
No. 2 lb 21 @ 2% 
Shoe 
Unwashed lb 10% @ 11% 
Washed Ib i3% @ 14% 
Tube 
No. 1 bloati 25 ) 
No Com po } 19 ) 
Tires 
Black unwashed Ib 11%@ 11% 
Black, washed Ib 12% @ 13 
Black selected tires Ib, 113 @ 113% 
Dark Gray Ib 16%@ .17 
Light Gray Ib is @ .19 
White Ib i%@ 25 
Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib 11 (a 11% 
*; Light Gravit; Ib 11%G@ 12 
Miscellar e~\:; 
Mechan: Blends Ib 09 G4 10 
Red, High Grade Ib 23u%@ 25 
S Rubber 
New York, Feb. 15, 1926 
There has been little change in the 
scrap rubber market during the last two 
weeks. Dealers are marking time, wait- 
ine for reclaimers to come into the mar- 


ket, but the latter do not seem to be in- 


terested in view of the unsettled state of 
the erude rubber market It is believed 
that the continuance of erude rubber 
prices at current levels would bring 
about a healthy demand for both serap 
and reclaimed rubber. Reclaimers have 


enough serap rubber on hand to carry 
to March, when large 
scrap are expected to 


them through 
spring stocks of 
bring lower prices 


Auto tire peelings . 01% @ 02 
Standard White auto ton 40.00 @45.00 
Mixed auto ton 27.00 @28.00 
Bicycle tires ton 15.00 @17.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 40.00 @43.00 
Boots and shoes 02\%@ 02% 
Arctics, untrimmed Ol @ 01% 
Arctics, trimmed O1%@ O1% 
Inier tubes, No. 1 09% @ 09% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 08% @ os % 
Air Brake Hose ton 24.00 @25.00 
Rabber hose ton 15.00 @17.00 


in the market. The 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK MARKET 


New York, Feb. 15, 1926 
The market has been dull and quiet 
during the last two weeks. Buying by 
factories was practically negligible and 


little of this business was reported. The 
fact that values held in the face of lack 
of consumer purchasing aroused favor- 
able comment as to the future of the 


market. Bullish views were abetted by 
the small differential between nearby and 
distant positions on both the Cocoa & 
Rubber Exchange and the street. 

Latex continued searce and was sharp- 
ly higher than ribs, the differential being 
creater than normal. There 
cllers than buyers almost every day but 


were more 
neither group appeared to be very anx 
ius negotiate contracts. <A to 
70 cents sellers spot ribs made on the 
Sth was lost shortly after the opening on 
the next day. Confirmed reports of fac- 


to gain 


tory reselling were heard on the market. 
There were also reports that factories 
were requesting delayed shipment on 
I’cb./March deliveries. The result was 


to weaken the market, not only through 
the resale parcels thus made available, 
but through the belief that factories were 
not in need of rubber and would not be 
at an early date. 

The fact that 
stocked turned many of the leading 
brokers sellers on the 10th. Prices were 
easier both in New York and London in 
a slow market. Few bids were reported 
in any position and those were generally 
at levels considerably below sellers’ ideas, 
with the latter not pressing their offer- 
ings. Opening up easy and a fraction 
under the previous day’s prices on the 
12th, a slightly more active demand and 
London firmness brought about a rally 
and the market cent higher. 
There were buyers of February ribs at 
65 cents, with sellers 4% cent above that 
level. March was bid up to 64% cents 
and April/June to 64. The market was 
slow the next day, with dullness in Lon- 
don and lack of factory demand blamed. 

Outside of the two exchanges, the mar- 
ket was quiet today. London stocks were 
reported as 9,571 tons, against 9,554 tons 
a week ago, 8,882 tons a month ago and 
26,690 tons a year ago. Rumors are heard 
that rather hold their 
rubber than dispose of it much below 


factories were well 


closed 


one 


producers would 


eurrent levels. 


Plantations— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot 
February 
March 
April /June 


First Latex, crepe 


No 
No. 
No 


Amber Crepe, 


Brown Crepe, 


Pontianac— 
Bangermassin 
Palembang 
Prime Pressed 
Sarawek ; 


Paras— 


Upriver Fine 
oR Coarse 
Islands, Fine 
Acre Bolivian, 
Tapajos, fine 
Cut Beni Bolivia 


Caucho Ball— 


Upper, shipment 


Centrals— 


Corinto, 
Esmeraldo, 
Guayule, w and-<« 


fir 


scrap 


Africans— 


Benguela, No. 2 
Congo, upper, bia 
Lad Lhd ed 


Tr e 
Kassai, Prime Red 


Balata— 


Block, Columbia 
= Cuidai 


Surinam, sheet 


Gutta Percha— 


Siak 

Red Macassar 
Chicle— 

Mexican, Yucatan 


3 
4 


Medium 


1e 


n, fin 


sausage 


1 


ch .. 


February 25, 1926 


spot 


2, spot 


Rolled 4 
Clean, 
Specky 


thin. 


e 


63 
.62 
62 
61 
64 
60 
.59 
58 
.55 
.59 
4 
we 


Nominal 
Nominal 


No 
No 


43 
45 
52 


@ 
%@ 
@ 
%a@ 
y, (fa 
fa 
{a 
fa 
A @ 
Me @ 
%@ 


minal 
mina) 


1% fa 
fa 
(a 


Nominal 
Nominal 


No 
No 


.65 
.62 
68 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smo 
Spot 
Feb. /March .... 
April /June 
July /Sept. 
Oct. /Dec. 


ked 


minal 
minal 


®©59 


®©8 


SINGAPORE MARKET* 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 


Spot 


Feb. /Merc h ‘oe ee 


April /June 

July /Sept. 
*The Singapore 
vance of the Chinese 
are those of February 


market 


New 


12 


was 
Years 


t k »sed 


in 


.64 
63% 


62% 
66% 
61% 
59% 


‘61% 
59 


.60 
6 
48 
54 
60 
49 
60 


31%d 
31% 
31% 
30% 
29% 


31%d 
30% 
30% 
29% 


obser- 


Prices given 





lower cost fabrics. 


89 Franklin St., Boston 


NEW ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF TIRE FABRICS 
This group of Mills is thoroughly equipped to produce coarse builders, 


breakers and chafers in all grades of cotton, in yarn numbers ranging 
from 4’s to 30’s in order to meet the demand for coarser yarns and 


LAWRENCE & CO., SELLING AGENTS 
24 Thomas St., New York 


MILLS 
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FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 


MANDRELS--CIRCULAR 


and Economy Calender Shells 
Prompt Service—Let us quote you. 


The Clyde E. Lowe Co. 





2976 E. 81st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 











GUAYULE— “Duro” Brand 
washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 

Continental Rubber Co. 
120 Broadway New York 





MICA — Water Ground and 
Water Floated 160 Mesh —Ab- 
solutely Free from Grit. Akron 
Stocks, also Mail Shipments. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


116 Central Savings & Trust Bldg., Akron 





RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


for all purposes. 
Rubber Regenerating Co. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 














HARD TIMES are unknown 


to users of listings in The Market 


Place. 


Cost is moderate— 





Results are sure. 





MOLDS 
FOR TIRES, MECHANICAL 
GOODS & DRUGGIST SUNDRIES. 
The Akron Rubber Mold & 


Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 
A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


“43 Years Serving the Industry Solely 
as Reclaimers”’ 














LINERS — PROCESSED ? 
For 


Various Rubber Stocks 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 


Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 





MOLDS AND CORES— 


Tire building equipment; general 

machine work. 

The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














MACHINERY— 


Heater Presses, Molds and Cores, 

Tubing Machines. 

The Williams Foundry & Mach. Co. 
“In Business Since 1888”’ 


Akron, Ohio 











MOLDS & CORES—tTire 
building machines; tire finishing 
stands; tubing machines; hydraulic 
presses. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Leading Concerns 
are now using the 


MARKET PLACE— 


That proves the value of 
listings in this section. 


Arrange for yours now! 





MOLDS & CORES— +? o r 
automobile tires; general machine 
work. 
Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER 


We specialize in fine Grey, Black 
and Red Reclaimed Rubber. 
Send us Your Inquiries 


The Defiance Rubber Co. 
Defiance, Ohio 


RED OXIDE— a 


grinding, guaranteed 
color and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 


special 
uniform in 








RUBBER— Crude and scrap, 
all grades. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 











YOUR NAME 


in this space would 
be seen by Buyers, 
Chemists, Engineers 
and Executives in 


all rubber plants. 


Write for full information 
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(Accelerators 


Softeners 


Colors 


M.R. — Compounding Ingredients 
Vuleanizing Ingredients 


CHEMICALS & COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 








ACCELERATORS 


Organ 


} 
\le 


Zimate 
Inor gant 
Lea 
ead 

ha 

Lime, superfi 
Magne \ n 


extra 

‘ ‘ 
} la 
(‘a 

1) 

lyor 
Lamp 

{ 

} 

P 


Antimony 


ler l 


Albalith 
\ ’ 
Lithopone 


Litnopone A 2 


pentasulpl ide 


COLORS 


1 
‘ 14 
| f 
10 
} ~ 
f tO 
I I 
} 13 
1 
i 
? 1G ) 
cks 
Ib 15% @ 06% 
] ) 
th Ib i 06 
lith It 5% @ 06% 





at if i ha lients \ 
ndust ‘ 
| ea fident x pect 
! " tar | ’ 
7 Ox American Process 
XX red Ib 7%@ .07 
Nadox 
black label, kegs Ib 10% 11? 
bl ne » iy, l 
d 8% ) 
\ i \ 
ZZ ead free) Ib iM“ 
ided b 7 
a Fre h Pr es 
\ a t l 
( t 1] 
i t ] 
( ~~ } } lb 1.20 1.50 
} 01% 2. 
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Rubber Substitutes 
St shipments carbo! ( sa 
isiness has only been fair ith Zine Oxides 
his onditior not viewed th a 
to full demand and normal shipments cat 
larc} ] March 15 at the lates N 
d ! latest quotation being 
Nitric, t decree t | ) 
Sulphur 60 degrees ton 1 ll 
{ ex s ton 14 ) l 0 
Partari rystals b 29 : — 
i es 
Ca t { 760% 
Soda ash, 58% C.L t 1.4 145% 
r j } ! 
( ‘ crude ’ 
( C.P } 
1, Raw. 1 I ra | 
Rubber 12 
Pp Lag 8 s % 
re r crude 
P tea dist ed 
' ! efined a 
ga 1.1 
’ T i va 
< 2 ce ] 1 | 
oya Bea rude 4 13% 
S he } 
Pitel ' 
ir Retort bl 15 | 
‘ burned bt 1 l 
P h Bure } 61% 
nl tar ga 06 
\ ly at a 
B 1, 90% gal 8 ) 
re “ 
pl r 
t ) ry 
al 
‘ & I 
ra 1 
ra , ~ 
{arnauha No l ; ; 
Ceresit white I 1 1 
Montar crude } 6 6% 
Ozokerite, black lt 24 25 
reen lh 26 ) 
ParafineWhiteA.M.P * 
Yello A.M.P 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black lb R14 14 
W hité Ib 10 7 
brow! lh 1 1° 
Brown factice .......+.+- Ib 10 G@ 16 
White factice .....ccee0: Ib. 10%@ 17% 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


plant ton 21.85 24 
) 2 
14 l 
\ ! ff-color, t 12 ) D18 
, ‘ 
? i 4) 
rks It 3% 1 
t | 
I 1 
( t 15 
B » Rk e. Dark t 9 00 
Licht ton 12.00 
l tor 12 22 
d hite 18 1 
aphit fl f 2 
1 latex gal 3.00 t 
M " ™ dered ton f ) Ds ) 
| wy ¢ I de 1 h 02% ‘ 
r t le l tor ] ) »22 ) 
rch, powd i ewt 81 ? 
a lomest ton 1é ) 18 
rra Alba t 1.25 @ 2.00 
} Ib 02 7 02 
! al 1.00 » 1.15 
Alba tor 12.0 
ler’s lted cwt 125 @ 1.35 
English cliffstone cwt 1.50 ! 
Paris whiteAmerican cwt. 125 @ 1.50 
Quaker ton 13.00 @15.00 
S'LyM ton 10.00 12 
sus x ton 2 0o0 »?10.00 
» % p XXX ton 5.00 ’ 
X ton 25.00 
MINERAL RUBBER 
jenaseo (factory) ton 50.00 (a 52 ) 
ranulated M.R . .ton 83.00 fa 
Ire bor Hard ton °9.00 a 
drocarbor Soft ton 29.00 fa - 
3 | M.P. hydrocarbor 
] factory ) ton 47.00 > 52.00 
»/31 M.P. hydro 
carbo l. factory) ton 12700 @ 00 
sradura tor 7 0 @ 72.5 
hbertsor MR olid t 0 D 75.00 
MR (gran) ss ton 42.00 »>R2n 00 
SOFTENERS 
s 
Acet 28% ewrt 3.25 “a 50 
Cre 97 gal 65 72 





hyposulphite ......Ib 18 @ 20 

Cyl oe Ib 55 r 

Drums. ...lb 45 a —- 
(drums) Ib 4 a - 


Black 
Ethyl Chloride, 





Sulphur Chloride 
Sulphur flour 


Superfine, bags ewt 2.20 > 2.50 

as »bIs cwt 2.60 @ 2.90 
100% pure, refined, 

bays cwt 2.35 >» 3.90 


cwt. 2. 


bbls 


